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EDW. MILLIGAN STRESSES 
NEED FOR REGULAR AND 
SOUND BUSINESS PRACTICE 


General Agents Get Bird’s-Eye 
View of Fire Insurance Prob- 
lems From Executive 


CENSURES RATE “SNIPING” 


American Agency System Safe If 
Honestly and Intelligently 
Conducted 


The most important feature of the 
convention of the American Association 
of Insurance General Agents in Hart- 
ford this week was a talk by Edward 
Milligan, head of the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford. It was an event because Mr. Milli- 
gan, who is rarely quoted, being ordi- 
narily “speech and publicity shy,” cut 
loose and fired verbal punches at cur- 
rent insurance conditions and practices 
which he thought merited criticism. As 
he is one of the most powerful figures 
in fire insurance, leaving none in doubt 
about what he thinks, his talk held his 
audience tight. He is in no sense of the 
word an orator, could be heard with dif- 
ficulty in the back rows, so his audience 
gathered as close to him as possible. 

Executives in Audience 

It was not a large audience as there 
were less than twenty members of the 
general agents’ association present al- 
though it was representative. To hear 
Mr. Milligan came some officers of his 
own establishment as well as the Aetna, 
Travelers, Scottish Union & National 
and one or two other companies. Among 
those in the audience was Ralph B. 
Ives. The newspapers were on hand to 
give the talk wide currency. i 

In brief Mr. Milligan’s observations 
ollow : 

Unless the companies succeed in ma- 
terially reducing the well-nigh prohibi- 
tive cost of the business a day of reck- 
oning will await them. Stock companies 
Must present a united front. At the 
Present time 15% of the companies are 
acting independently. Those who refuse 
to co-operate and bear their portion of 
the burden which co-ordination entails 
are ignoring a manifest obligation. 

American Agency System 

The American Agency System_ will 
Survive indefinitely, but only if it justi- 

€s itself as fully in the future as it 

as done hitherto. It should not be over- 

Ooked that with an insurance company, 
48 with an individual, character is quite 
as important as money. 

f agents are as much concerned in the 
Preservation of the American Agency 

ystem as they profess to be, why don’t 
they make common cause against the 
company or group of companies charged 
with derelictions? Agents who take 














their responsibilities seriously, who are 
qualified to give and do give competent 
Msurance service, are the ones who are 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Tell Him This 


Suppose a fire insurance policy combined savings to 
be accumulated at interest for payment at a deferred 
date, with coverage for a possible fire loss. The owner 
would not say, “My fire insurance costs me so much.” 
He would name as his fire cost merely the fire part of 
the premium. And he would regard as an investment, 
that paid a healthy return, the investment portion of 
the premium. If the owner of a life policy were able 
to deduct the annual mortality charge from his pre- 
mium, he could say, “My life insurance costs me only 
so much. And my investment earns for me as good a 
return as any highgrade investment commands.” 


Given this explanation, the objection some prospects 
raise, that they could do better by “investing” their 
money, would disappear in many cases, and sales would 


be easier made. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square 


PHILADELPHIA 
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CURRENT MEDICAL PROBLEMS 
GET FULL DISCUSSION AT 
MEETING IN WEST BADEN 


Annual Medical | ‘Section Conven- 
tion Draws Big Representation 
From Home Offices 


INTEREST IN CANCER PAPER 


Dr. J. B. Young Reports Cancer 
Deaths Have Doubled in In- 
sured Lives Since 1911 


There was more than the usual amount 
of interest attached to the twenty-sec- 
ond annual meeting of the Medical Sec- 
tion of the American Life Convention, 
held Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of this week at the West Baden 
Springs Hotel, West Baden Springs, 
Ind. The large crowd of life company 
medical representatives who attended, 








realizing that under present conditions 
their work requires the most concentrat- 
ed attention and study, listened intently 
to the important papers of current in- 
terest which were presented. 

The convention’s business was con- 
fined to morning sessions, afternoons be- 
ing set aside for various kinds of recre- 
ation and entertainment. One of the 
most enjoyed social features was a dinner 
given Tuesday evening at the hotel 

Dr. Lawrence G. Sykes, medical direc- 
tor of the Connecticut General and cha‘r- 
man of the Medical Section, opened the 
meeting on Tuesday morning, and then 
introduced the president of the American 
Life Convention, John M. Laird, vice- 
president, Connecticut General, who ad- 
dressed the gathering. Greetings were 
next offered from the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors of America 
by the association’s president, Dr. 
Charles L. Christiernin, assistant medical 
director, Metropolitan Life. 


Cancer Death Rate 

One of the papers which provoked 
much interest was that on “Cancer,” 
given Wednesday morning by Dr. J. B 
Young, medical director of the Indian- 
apolis Life. Dr. Young cited statistics, 
furnished by one of the largest American 
companies, serving to emphasize the 
steadily increasing death rate from can¢ 
cer. From 1911 to 1930, deaths from can- 
cer have just about doubled in insured 
lives. The general death rate from the 
disease in uninsured lives is greater in 
males. The fact that in the insured 
lives the mortality was greater in fe- 
males, Dr. Young said, might indicate 
selection against the company, on the 
part of female applicants. Mr. Young’s 
paper is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 

The first medical paner of the con- 
vention was given on Tuesday morning 
by Dr. H. J. John of the Cleveland Clinic, 
the subject being “The Value of Glu- 


’ cose Tolerance Test in the Evaluation of 


Life Insurance Applicants.” It was dis- 
cussed by Dr. J. B. Nichols. medical di- 
rector, Acacia Mutual, and Dr. L. L. 
Smith, director of laboratory, Common- 
wealth Life. Dr. Young’s paper on 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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Another 
Attractive Reflection of the 
Life Underwriting Business 


in New York City 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


record of Herman Duval was featured last week. 


This week we present the twenty-five year record of August Rosenberg. By 





a quarter of a century, Mr. Rosenberg has won the respect and admiration of his 
| Associates. 
They are indebted to him also, for the origination and development of 
THE ESTATEMENT SYSTEM. 
Those associated with Mr. Rosenberg in the use of this system have adopted 
as their slogan: 


“Good Will is our Aim—We hope to merit Yours.” 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 
General Agent 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York City 








GRANT L. HILL, 
Production Manager. 


averaging almost a million a year in the NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL for over 
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The 1932 Federal Tax Act 


LaFollette Amendment Adopted by Conference, Passed by Both Houses, 
Signed by President Hoover, Will Produce About $16,500,000 


On Monday afternoon President Hoo- 
ver signed the Revenue Act of 1932. 

The corporation tax rate which applies 
to life insurance companies was increased 
by the House from 12% to 13%%. The 
Senate fixed this rate at 14%. As it fi- 
nally went through to the conference 
committee it was 1334%. The reserve de- 
duction in the old law was changed from 
% to 33%4%, with a proviso that in the 
case of reserves held at a higher inter- 
est assumption rate the deduction would 
be 4%. As passed by the House the re- 
serve deduction was fixed at 344%. 

When the bill reached the Senate hear- 
ings were held on the subject before the 
finance committee. That committee on 
April 26 agreed to a reserve deduction 
of 334% with the 4% deduction proviso 
in case of reserves held at a higher in- 
terest assumption rate. On the follow- 
ing day the finance committee reversed 
its action and adopted a reserve deduc- 
tion at the actual interest assumption 
rate. In this form the bill was reported 
to the Senate by the finance committee. 

On the floor of the Senate Senator La- 
Follette of Wisconsin offered an amend- 
ment providing for a reserve deduction 
of 334% with a proviso in the case of 
interest held at a higher interest as- 
sumption rate for the deduction to be 
4%. Following a debate lasting one and 
a half hours the LaFollette amendment 
was adopted by a vote of 54 to 30. After 
passing the bill it went to the confer- 
ence committee of both houses to iron 
out the various differences. There was a 
difference of opinion as to whether to 
take the House plan of 3%% or the 
Senate plan as incorporated in the La- 
Follette amendment. The House re- 
ceded from its position and the confer- 
ence committee reported in favor of the 
Senate bill and in that form it was passed 
by both Houses and signed by President 
Ho ver. 

The former law yielded around $10,000,- 
000 taxation from life insurance compa- 
mes. Under the new revenue bill the 
House bill would have made the yield 
$20,000,000. The Senate finance commit- 
tee plan would have made the yield $25.- 
000,000. Under the LaFollette amend- 
ment the yield will be about $16,500.000. 

The committees from the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents and the 
American Life Convention, headed re- 
spectively by James Lee Loomis and 
General Frank W. McAllister, were in 
Washington many weeks. 

Senator LaFollette’s Comments 
_Some extracts from the debate in the 
Senate follow: 

Senator LaFollette: The purpose of 
my amendment is to continue the base 
Of taxation for life insurance companies 
which has been established in law since 
the Revenue Act of 1921. In my own 
State there are six life companies. Three 
of these are small stock companies do- 
Ing a non-participating business on 31%4% 
basis. One is a small stock company 
doing a participating business on a 34% 
basis. One is a small mutual company 
doing a participating business on 3%% 
basis. One is a large mutual company— 
sixth largest in the U. S—doing a par- 
cipating business on a 3% basis. 

I am not interested in trying to reduce 
the tax on life insurance companies, but 
what I am concerned about is that the 
Mecreased tax which is asked from these 
companies as their share of contribution 
under the present circumstances should 
fall equitably upon the various types of 
companies doing a life business. I wish 


Revenue From 


to appeal to the Senate to increase tax 
from the point of view of the policyhold- 
er and not from the point of view of the 
insurance company as such, for the rea- 
son that more than 76% of the life in- 
surance now in force in the U. S. is in 
mutual companies. The mutual compa- 
nies, as entities, are merely operating 
trustees for their policyholders. The im- 
portant thing from the point of view of 
the policyholder is that he should be 
asked to pay a proportionate increase in 
tax; that we should not ask one policy- 
holder to pay a very high increase in 
tax and say to another policyholder, be- 
cause he happens to have taken out his 
insurance in a stock company, that he 
shall have a much smaller tax burden 
placed on him. 

If the deduction from the interest in- 
come of one group of policyholders is at 
a higher rate of interest than the deduc- 
tion from the interest income of another 


Life Companies 


group of policyholders equity will not be 
found. 

The only reason why Congress has es- 
tablished a policy of giving a different 
consideration to life insurance companies 
in the matter of taxation is the fact that 
Congress wishes to foster and help to 
develop the ownership of life insurance 
in the U. S. Since 1921 a sound, equi- 
table basis of taxation on all types of 
companies has been upon the statute 
books. Now it is proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, in the closing hours 
of consideration of this bill, to upset that 
basis and to levy a tax which will be dis- 
criminatory in the weight with which it 
will fall upon the various types of life 
insurance companies doing business. 

May I say that the life companies, like 
all other companies, have had to weather 
the present economic storm? I appeal 
to the Senate not to change at this time 
a basis of taxation which has proved 





Howell Suggests Ways to Improve 


Companies’ Mortality Experience 


Tells Medical Section Mortality Has Increased Since 1926; 
Urges Encouragement of Full-Time Organization, Reduc- 
tion in Limits of Acceptance, and Increased 
Rigidity of Selection 


The important effect of proper selec- 
tion of applicants on mortality of a life 
insurance company was discussed in 
some detail by Valentine Howell, asso- 
ciate actuary, Prudential, in a paper pre- 
sented on. Wednesday at the annual 
meeting of the Medical Section of the 
American Life Convention in West Ba- 
den Springs, Ind. 

Mr. Howell pointed out, among other 
things, that investigation of the exam- 
ined business of the Prudential’s Ordi- 
nary agencies disclosed that there has 
been a definite and increasing mortality 
since the year 1926, that such mortality 
has been to a certain extent concentrated 
in the decade between fifty and sixty, 
and that more than its due proportion 
was found in business originating from 
brokers. Moreover, all indications point 
to the fact that the extra mortality has 
been confined in large part to the hold- 
ers of large amounts of insurance and 
due in part to increases in circulatory 
disease deaths and to suicide and acci- 
dents. 

Combatting the Situation 

To combat the situation the speaker 
suggested the following methods: first; 
encouragement of full-time organization ! 
second, a reduction in limits of amount 
of acceptance in the individual case; 
third, increased rigidity of selection, and 
fourth, increased use of modern meth- 
ods of determining physical condition 
and a complete separation of the work 
of the examiner from any participation 
by the agency. 

Expanding on these methods for im- 
provement Mr. Howell said in part: 

The first step suggested is encourage- 
ment of full time agency organization. 
Recognizing that, for a large and well- 
known company, brokerage business can 
be secured more cheaply, so far as ac- 
quisition expenses are concerned, yet se- 
rious consideration should be given to 





VALENTINE HOWELL 


the possibility that any saving in aéquisi- 
tion cost and in the larger unit policy 
that will thereby be secured, may be 
more than offset by the mortality ele- 
ment. 

I say this, recognizing that in a sense 
it is the narrow view; for I believe it to 
be true that if the brokerage forces had 
been reduced to zero in the last two 
years, many of the large and unfortunate 
cases would still have been written by 
full time agents if not in this, then in 
some other company. It is by no means 
a cure, yet if it has no other effect than 
to reduce the number of large cases sub- 
missions, without in any other ‘way im- 


equitable, and I ask the Senate to adopt 
the amendment which I have offered. 

Senator Connally Opposes LaFollette 

Mr. Connally, Texas: In the year 1926 
the life insurance companies were per- 
mitted to deduct 4% on their reserves, 
amounting to $213,000,000. That is what 
they deducted from their incomes. They 
paid out in reserves only $167,000,000. 
The difference in 1926 was $45,547,960, 
upon which they paid no Federal tax 
whatever. 

Other corporations were paying taxes 
on their net incomes at the rate of 12144% 
but these ten big companies were enjoy- 
ing a preference which no other cor- 
poration in the country enjoyed. 

What was the tax on them for 1926? 
For 1926 alone the tax at 12!14% on this 
“free interest” was $5,693,500. 

In other words, for the year 1926 the 
Government lost $6,000,000 in taxes 
which ought to have been paid and no- 
body on earth could get any advantage 
out of it except the big 3% reserve com- 
panies, whereas all the other life insur- 
ance companies were having to pay 4% 
if they were 4% reserve companies. If 
they were 314% companies they had to 
pay 34%4% and only got one-half per cent. 
free interest, whereas the big companies 
were receiving 1% free interest. 

I ask the adoption of the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Utah. 
(Mr. Smoot.) 

Mr. Gore, Oklahoma: Under the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Washington the arbitrary exemp- 
tion will be three-quarters of 1%, so the 
3% concern will have a free interest of 
$200,000 and will have an additional ex- 
emption of $75,000 added to the $300,000 
that it passes to reserve. It will pay on 
$125,000 free interest only. The 34% 
concern will pass $350,000 to reserve, and 
under the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin will enjoy an immunity 
of $25,000 more, which, added to its fe- 
serve exemption, will make its total é@x- 
emption $375,000; so that it will pay on 
$125.000 exactly like the 3% concern. But 
the 4% concern has free interest amount- 
ing to $100,000 and under a flat rate of 
3% would not be allowed to take its 
total reserve, would not be entitled to 
$100,000. If it had to submit to three- 
quarters of 1% it would have to pay on 
$125,000, too, although its free interest 
amounted to only $100,000. 

That shows the discrepancy in this tax. 

We are not subjecting these concerns 
to an arbitrary tax. We are simply with- 
drawing a privilege. In the past they 
have escaped taxation. That immunity 
is taken away by the Senate committee” 
amendment. That is the complaint. 





proving the grade of the business, it will 
have a salutary effect on our mortality 
experience. 
Revision of Limits 
Second, I believe there should be a 
merciless downward revision of our pres- 
ent limits of acceptance and retention. 
It may interest you to know that while 
up to last week the Prudential’s max- 
imum limits of acceptance and retention 
were $500,000 and $300,000; respectively, 
these amounts have been decreased to 
$300,000 and $150,000, with the possibility 
of further decrease in the future. Our 
Southern and substandard limits have 
been correspondingly reduced. 
Having set up the best possible ma- 
chinery for passing on these large cases, 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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The Agent’s Golden Opportunity 


(A Repeated Message ) 


Never has the use of life insurance as a 
means of protection, savings and investment, had a stronger appeal to the public 
than at the present moment. 


In this economic situation the certainty of life insurance in its investment 
features stands out in high relief. People realize more than ever how necessary 
life insurance is as a foundation on which to build personal, family and business 
security. 


They know that the cash values of their life insurance are immediately available 
to tide them over difficulties when accommodation is needed. 


Then, too, it has become widely known that no matter how few premiums have 
been paid, the dependents have been made safe, for they will receive the full 
amount if the policy is in force at death. 
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Of equal moment is the fact that the public has been taught that life insurance 
can provide for the insured’s own later years and that he can arrange to enjoy 
its benefits, either in cash or as a monthly income for life. 
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In the light of these conditions, the Life Underwriter will not permit his clientele 
to forget what the past few years have taught them about life insurance. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ar. 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | | Like | 













Sixty-nine years in business; 87 millions of dollars paid to policyholders in 1931. Complete Life of sal 
‘ : r . : | Mr. 
Insurance service for financial and personal protection, including Family Income and | moutl 
° . a | engag 
Retirement Fund. All forms of Annuities; Group Life, Group Accident and Sick- ies 
or his 


ness; Wholesale and Salary Deduction. Assets $621,278,133; Reserves and | exerci 
all Other Liabilities $5'77,452,317; General Safety Fund $43,825,816. ! ~*~ 
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Fred P. McKenzie Goes 
With Central Hanover 


ELECTED ASSISTANT SECRETARY 





One of Most Popular and Widely Known 
Trust Representatives; Formerly 


With City Bank Farmers 


Fred P. McKenzie, former assistant 
trust cfficer of the City Bank Farmers 
Trust of New York and one of the most 
popular and widely known among _ the 
trust company representatives, has been 
elected assistant secretary of the Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust. He will have 





McKENZIE 


FRED P. 


charge of the Life Insurance Trust busi- 
ness. Mr. McKenzie will work under 
Harvey Weeks, assistant vice-president 
in charge of all trusts. Walter Tresckow 
is assistant vice-president in charge of 
the new business department. 

Mr. McKenzie has an extensive ac- 
quaintance among life insurance and 
trust company people not only in New 
York but all over the country. He has 
been a fre ‘quent speaker before insurance 
and trust meetings and a contributor to 
the insurance and financial pz upers. 

Before affiliating with the City Bank 
Farmers Trust early in 1929 Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie was executive manager of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York City, a position he held for two 
and a half years. During that time he 
launched a number of important new 
undertakings, among them being the 
monthly bulletin of association news. 
This was a factor in est ablishing a great- 
er degree of co-operation between the 
life underwriters of the city and the 
banks. He was one of those who 
launched the Corporate Fiduciaries As- 
sociation which drafted a code of ethics 
governing the relations of the two 
groups. 

_Mr. McKenzie was president of the 
Executive Secretaries Association and 


Secretary of the New York University 
Life Underwriters Association. 3efore 
entering the life insurance business he 


Was president of a real estate develop- 
ment company and had a large number 
of salesmen under his direction. 

Mr. McKenzie is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth class of 1924 and in college was 
engaged in many extra curricular activi- 
ties. He was editor of the Year Book 
of his class and chairman of class day 
exercises. He was president of Inter- 
‘raternity Council and is a member of 
Zeta Psi. 





GOTHAER LIFE BUYS CONTROL 
The Gothaer Life of Gotha, Germany, 
as acquired the full stock of the Gotha 
€neral and is now in control of. the 

entire Gotha group of companies ae 

Gothaer Life is one of the le ading Ger- 
man life companies. 
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Whirling dervishes, six-day bicycle 
racers and some salesmen of life in- 
surance have a lot in common. 


They keep on going around but never get any 
further than they were when they started. 


Let the dervish whirl! Let the bikers ride! 


But is means lost money to the salesmaii when 
he doesn’t plan and set a definite goal for 
himself. 
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Che Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Epwarp D. DurrizLp, President 
i Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 




















P. F. Hodes New Head Of 

N. Y. Brokerage Group 
SUCCEEDS CHARLES E. GENTHER 
Announced at Tuesday Luncheon; Ad- 


dress of R. D. Lichtermann on Super- 
visors’ Job Features Meeting 








Philip F. Hodes, associated with the 
Wells, Meissel & Peyser Agency, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont in New York 
City, was this week elected president of 
the Life Brokerage Solicitors Association 
of the city, succeeding Charles E. Gen- 
ther, upon manager, Fraser Agency of 
the Connecticut Mutual. Mr. Hodes has 
been vice-president of the organization. 
Announcement of the election was made 
at the monthly luncheon of the associa- 
tion held Tuesday noon at the Planters 
Club. { 

The other new officers elected are as 
follows: first vice-president, Roe Maier, 
Keffer Agency, Aetna Life; second vice- 
president, William Holdsworth, Myrick 
Agency, Mutual Life, and secretary- 
wig Jerome Siegel, Garrison Agen- 

Prudential. Thomas Conroy, Mutual 
Life, was head of the nominating com- 
mittee. 


Lichtermann Talk 


There were about thirty-five present at 
Tuesday’s luncheon, the main feature of 
which was an interesting talk by Rich- 
ard D. Lichtermann, Keane-Patterson 
Agencies, Massachusetts Mutual, a form- 
er president of the association. Mr. Lich- 
termann emphasized the fact that super- 
visors can be of inestimable aid to their 
general agents in ways outside of their 
regular duties. He urged them to keep 
in mind that an agency’s full-time or- 
ganization always comes first and that 
part of their job should be to keep an 
eagle-eye open for good agency material. 
Particularly in these times is there some 
fine material available. 

Mr. Lichtermann brought out that su- 
pervisors are probably the best, outside 
of the general agent, to know what type 
of man will fit in with their organiza- 
tions, and that they also are well able to 
depict the business accurately to a pros- 
pective agent. He asked the association 
members not to minimize the possibilities 
in their work and to recogmize at all 
times the number of ways in which they 
can be of invaluable assistance to their 
managers. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held in the fall. Plans are being 
considered to hold a golf tournament in 
September, since the one held last month 
proved such a success. Members of the 
association, now five years old, have 
found the organization of great benefit 
in both a business and social way. 





WALTER H. JONES DEATH 





Equitable Society Auditor Died Follow- 
ing Long Illness; To Be 
Buried in Bermuda 

Funeral services for Walter H. Jones, 
auditor of the Equitable Society, who 
died last Friday after a prolonged ill- 
ness, were held Tuesday morning in New 
York City. Buri il will take place in the 
family plot in Paget, Bermuda, where 
Mr. Jones’ family were among the first 
settlers. 

Mr. Jones, who was sixty-five years 
old, entered the employ of the Equitable 
in 1895, in the auditor’s department. He 
was made assistant auditor in 1920 and 
auditor in 1923. He is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Anita L. Jones. 





R. R. BIRCH DEATH 


Robert R. Birch, veteran Detroit su- 
perintendent of the Western and South- 
ern Life, died recently after several 
months’ illness. 





U. S. LIFE APPOINTMENT 
The United States Life has appointed 
Lee L. Grove as manager and general 
agent at Chicago, effective June 1. 
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Deaths From Cancer Have Doubled 
In Insured Lives, Dr. Young Says 


Takes Up History and Experience Regarding Disease In 
Address at West Baden; Says It Is Unlikely That Single 
Cause of Cancer Will Ever Be Found 


That the death rate in cancer is stead- 
ily increasing was brought out by Dr. 
J. B. Young, medical director of the In- 
dianapolis Life, in an informative paper 
on the disease presented at the meeting 
of the Medical Section of the American 
Life Convention, held at West Baden 
Springs, Ind., this week. 

Dr. Young told how a survey showed 
that from 1911 to 1930 deaths from can- 
cer had just about doubled in insured 
lives. 

Since many non-malignant growths 
have been mistakenly diagnosed cancer 
and vice-versa, time will necessarily re- 
main the chief arbiter, Dr. Young: said 
in closing his remarks. The plan of wait- 
ing three years or more in epitheliomata 
and a minimum of five years in the other 
varieties of malignancy appears at this 
time to be correct, though further 
changes in underwriting will no doubt be 
made, coincident with improvements in 
treatment and increased knowledge. 

Other extracts from Dr. Young’s ad- 
dress follow: 


Many Turn to Quacks 


The hopeless attitude which has per- 
vaded all walks of life, including our pro- 
fession, has caused the victims of cancer 
to turn to quacks for relief, with the re- 
sult that their sufferings have been mul- 
tiplied many times and any chance they 
may have had for cure has been irre- 
trievably lost. The many years with 
which the medical profession clung to the 
idea that surgery alone offered the only 
chance for malignancy, in face of the 
almost uniformly bad results obtained, 
except in the hands of a few masters, 
naturally contributed to this loss of con- 
fidence. 

A tendency of our profession to label 
as quack any of its members who pre- 
tended to do anything for these unfor- 
tunate sufferers has also been a factor 
in delaying the development of an ade- 
quate treatment for cancer. 


No One Specific Cause 


Another outstanding cause of delay has 
been the long and fruitless search for a 
specific cause for cancer. Millions of 
dollars and much valuable time has been 
lost in this effort, because the edict had 
gone out that unless and until we found 
the specific infectious germ which was 
causing cancer, there could be no ade- 
quate treatment. To date no such germ 
or virus has been found. It is more than 
probable that a single specific cause for 
cancer will never be found. 

When we pause to consider the many 
types of malignancy and their differences 
in growth and metastasis, it hardly seems 
logical to believe that a single infection 
could be the cause. A close study of 
these various forms of cancer, their his- 
tory, and relationship to occupation, 
chronic irritation, chronic infection, hab- 
itat and food supply, tends still further 
to dispel the idea of a single infective 
causative agent. 

Briefly let us summarize some of the 
facts which are known about cancer and 
which undoubtedly have a bearing on its 
etiology. 

1. Over exposure to X-ray and radium 
over a period of time will cause cancer. 
Many cases are on record. 

2. The frequency of cancer of the 
scrotum in chimney sweeps is one hun- 
dred and fifty times greater than in the 
general population. 

3. Cancer of the bladder is much more 
pravalent in workers in aniline dyes than 
in the general public. 

4. Workers in factories manufacturing 
tar and pitch products furnish a greatly 
increased incidence of cancer of the face, 
lip, eyelid and neck. Experimentally, 
epitheliomata have been produced on the 


ears of rabbits by the repeated painting 
on of tar. 
5. Workers in paraffine, anthracite, 
and mineral oil products, mule spinners, 
etc., all show cancer out of proportion 
to the general population. 
Plan of Prevention 

It is easily possible that the immunity 
to cancer, enjoyed by savage races, is due 
to the fact that their food supply is prac- 
tically all fresh and untampered with, 
and while we can not now revert to the 
savage state, perhaps we can learn from 
our savage brother. 

In outlining a plan of prevention then, 
let us give a prominent place to a diet 
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composed of a minimum of manufactured 
foods and a maximum of fresh and prop- 
erly matured foods; frequent bathing to 
remove soot, dust and other irritants 
from the skin, also proper hygiene of the 
mouth and throat, greater care in the use 
of tobacco, alcohol and hot drinks; avoid- 
ance of constipation, over-eating and se- 
dentary habits; operation or proper 
treatments of the various pre-cancerous 
conditions, such as repair of lacerations 
of the cervix, extraction of caries teeth, 
removal of warts, tumors and other small 
growths which are in situations of fre- 
quent trauma; early operation of gastric 
ulcer, gall stones, etc.; and finally when 
any new growth or irritated spot devel- 
ops which might be a cancer, people 
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might be taught not to wait until it he- 
comes hopeless (three or four weeks js 
long enough) but to go toa physician who 
is competent to treat cancer and have it 
cured. Cancer in many situations of the 
body is one of the most curable diseases 
when taken early, and one of the most 
hopeless when neglected or improperly 
treated. Remember that, as a rule, there 
is only one chance for cure—recurrences 
are usually fatal, so the first treatment 
must be adequate. 


Increasing Death Rate 


The following statistics, furnished by 
one of the largest American companies 
serves to emphasize the steadily increas- 
ing death rate from cancer: 

Cancer Percent of Ordinary Deaths 





Male Female 
PReasaisacs eve 5.14 9.5 
_. RRP ioreens eee 8.7 11.7 
ee 9.25 2.7 
er eee 10.36 16.1¢ 


Showing that from 1911 to 1930 the 
deaths from cancer had just about dou- 
bled in insured lives. The general death 
rate from cancer in uninsured lives is 
greater in males—the fact that in the 
insured lives the mortality was greater 
in females might indicate _ selection 
against the company, on the part of fe- 
male applicants. 

Practically all underwriters give con- 
sideration to such factors as the skill 
and reputation of the operator and the 
plan of treatment pursued in the indi- 
vidual case. The great majority do not 
accept applicants giving a history of re- 
curring malignancy on any plan, though 
some companies after five to ten years 
— consider with heavy ratings or 
iens. 





L. L. BURDICK HONORED 


Equitable Society Manager in Bingham- 
ton Has Increased District’s Business 
32% Since Incumbency 

A surprise testimonial dinner was 
given Linn L. Burdick, district manager 
for the Equitable Society in Binghamton, 
N. Y., last week at the Kalurah Coun- 
try Club. 

Mr. Burdick, it was reported at the 
dinner, since his assignment to this dis- 
trict has increased in three years the 
business in this district 32% and has the 
leading district in the Syracuse agency 
for the first five months of this year. 
The honor guests at the dinner were 
Agency Manager and Mrs. W. L. Boyce 
and the assistant to agency manager, 
Homer A. Davis of Syracuse. 


ATTEND CONN. MUTUAL MEET 

The home office of the Connecticut 
Mutual was represented at the company $ 
convention in White Sulphur Springs this 
week by the following: # 

President James Lee Loomis, Vice- 
Presidents Peter M. Fraser, H. M. Hol- 
derness, Henry I. B. Rice; Secretaries 
H. Steiner, Harold N. Chandler, Leslie 
R. Martin; Doctors Charles B. Piper and 
Charles D. Alton; Miss Lelia Thompson. 
attorney; Thomas K. Dodd, supervisor 
of applications; Superintendent of se" 
cies Vincent B. Coffin; Assistant SupeT 
intendent of Agencies Fred O. Lyter; 
Agency Assistants George F. B. Smith, 
Edward C. Andersen, Raymond Simpki, 
Donald H. Morrill, and Kenilworth H. 
Mathus, editor of publications. 


F. P. MANLY GIVES PARTY 
Mr. and Mrs, Frank P. Manly recent- 
ly entertained at their country home 
north of Indianapolis for 125 employes 
and city agents of the Indianapolis Life, 





of which Mr. Manly is president. — 
has been an annual custom for the “of 


seventeen years. One of the ogee 
the day was a baseball game betwt 
home office employes and agents. 
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Phoenix Mutual Opens 
Another N. Y. C. Office 


SAM P. DAVIS NAMED MANAGER 








New Agency Located in Lincoln Build- 
ing; John H. Kull Appointed 
Associate Manager 





Sam P. Davis has been appointed man- 
ager of the new agency which the Phoe- 
nix Mutual has opened in New York 
City this week. The offices are on the 
twenty-fifth floor of the Lincoln Build- 
ing, 60 East Forty-second Street, and to 
this location will be moved the Columbus 
Circle Agency, for several years quar- 
tered at 1775 Broadway. John H. Kull 
will be connected with the agency as 
associate manager. 

The new office, which will be known as 
the Lincoln Branch, will be in addition 
to the company’s three other established 
agencies in the metropolitan area, one 
under H. N. Keusel at 342 Madison Ave- 
nue, another under L. H. Andrews at 19 
Rector Street, and the third under D. W. 
K. Peacock at 195 Broadway. 


Agency Heads 


Mr. Davis, the new manager, joined the 
Phoenix Mutual several years ago. After 
completing the special course of training 
at the company’s home office service 
school in Hartford, he became a person- 
al producer in the Cleveland agency. La- 
ter he was again brought to the home 
office for additional training and at that 
time was appointed field supervisor which 
gave him opportunity to gain managerial 
experience in several of the company’s 
agencies. 

Mr. Kull, as associate manager, adds a 
valuable background of more than twen- 
ty-five years in the company’s field work. 
Since 1906 he has been a personal pro- 
ducer of outstanding ability and a super- 
visor with a broad understanding of sales 
work in all its phases. 





BRITISH JOURNALIST DIES 





Walter George Kirby, Well Known In- 
surance Journalist, Was The Times’ 
Yachting Correspondent 
for Thirty Years 


One of the best known and most re- 
spected of British insurance journalists, 
Walter George Kirby, died recently at 
Worthing, England, at the age of sev- 
enty-one years. He had been in failing 
health for more than a year and a se- 
vere operation last year brought him 
little relief. Although suffering a good 
deal, he was until the last able to carry 
out his work as publicity manager of 
the Gresham Insurance Society and as 
yachting correspondent of The Times. 
Yachting was Mr. Kirby’s lifelong pas- 
sion and he had been Times correspon- 
dent on the subject for more than thirty 
years. He also had his own yachting 
Paper, Yachting World, and was pro- 
prietor as well of the Insurance Ob- 
Server. 

Kirby’s all-round ability as a journalist 
was frequently shown while he served 
The Times. On one occasion in 1901, 
when he was in New York to attend the 
yacht races for the America’s Cup for 
rhe Times, he learned that President 
McKinley had been shot at the exhibi- 
tion in Buffalo. He had some days to 
spare and at once went there, and his 
messages kept The Times fully and ex- 
actly informed of the progress of affairs 
till the death of the President and the 
Succession of Roosevelt. 





KEFFER ENTERTAINS AGENCY 


The office force and agency staff of 
the R. H. Keffer Agency of the Aetna 
Life in New York City were entertained 
vy General Agent Keffer at his home in 
Englewood, N. J., last Sunday afternoon. 

Tom all reports the 100-odd persons 
Present had a fine time and were greatly 
Pleased to see Mr. Keffer in better phys- 
ical condition. He has been away from 
Is office since January 30, the result of 
4 prolonged siege of neuritis, but expects 
to be back within a few weeks. 


Annuity Article In 
Forbes By Lincoln 


GROUP AND PENSION ANGLE 





Says Private Corporations Should Rec- 
ognize Highly Specialized Nature 
Of Pension Procedure 





Informative data regarding group an- 
nuities, their purposes and trends, is set 
forth in an article by Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, in the current Forbes Maga- 
zine. The article is illustrated by charts 
based on a comprehensive study of pen- 
sion trends recently completed by the 
group annuities division of the Metro- 
politan and published for the first time. 

Mr. Lincoln points out that in the case 
of a large corporation the fundamental 
question as to self-insurance or adminis- 
tration by an insurance company is not 
primarily a matter of cost, but rather a 
matter of company policy. The opera- 
tion of a pension plan on a reserve basis 
is essentially the operation of an an- 
nuity business. It is capable of success- 
ful operation by large corporations as 
well as by insurance companies, as long 
as the knowledge and experience—actu- 
arial, investment, and clerical—reaquired 
for an annuity business, are available. It 
is a highly specialized type of business, 
says Mr. Lincoln, involving many impor- 
tant factors not usually required in the 
conduct of the corporation’s own busi- 
ness, so that a soundly operated self-in- 
sured plan will require the services of 
actuaries and others who have special- 
ized in these problems. 

Must Conduct Two Businesses 

“We are in a certain line of business; 
do we want to enter also into the an- 
nuity business?” That is the question 
companies should ask themselves when 
they are thinking about group annuities, 
Mr. Lincoln believes. If a company de- 
cides that it would not be unwise also to 
undertake an annuity business and if it 
enters and continues in the annuity busi- 
ness on a sound basis fully recognizing 
all that it implies, the project is prac- 
ticable. However, if it embarks on an 
annuity business and does not realize that 
it is doing so, or does not conduct it on 
sound scientific lines, this activity may 
give just grounds for criticism. 

In discussing principles that prevail in 
regard to group annuities Mr. Lincoln 
told how early studies showed that this 
type of annuities must have a certain 
flexibility. Some employes may become 
superannuated before the normal retire- 
ment age selected. They can be retired 
earlier than the normal age either 
through adjustment in amount of annu- 
ity or in the amount of reserves being 
held. In some cases an employe may wish 
to continue in service beyond normal re- 
tirement age and the employer may be 
willing that he do so. The plan of op- 
eration may also be one which permits 
a temporary suspension or modification 
during a period of a lay-off or depressed 
business. Provisions equitable to em- 
ploye and employer in event of termi- 
nation of employment or of the plan 
itself, with provisions appropriate to the 
particular circumstances of the group in- 
volved, are necessary. Women may re- 
quire different pension provisions from 
men. 

Setting Up Reserves 

There is no way to assure adequacy 
of reserves for a benefit based on final 
salary, Mr. Lincoln points out, saying, 
however, that some adjustment can be 
made by recognizing, to a limited extent, 
that in many concerns an employe’s rela- 
tive salary increases with his length of 
service, at least for a considerable period 
of years. For example, it may be desired 
to have as the objective a benefit based 
on 1% of final salary for each year of 
service. (Thus a man who had been in 
the company’s employ twenty years could 
retire and receive each year during the 
rest of his life 20% of his final salary.) 

Studies may be made of the current 
salary scales in effect, which, in a hy- 
pothetical case, might show that, rough- 
ly speaking, 1% of the average salary 
received during the last five years of 
service would be about the same as 144% 
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of average salary received during the en- 
tire period of service. Hence it might be 
decided to base the benefit upon 114% of 
average salary, and thus recognize to a 
certain degree that other things being 
the same, final salary will be slightly 
higher than average salary. 

_. Out of these various studies great flex- 
ibility and adaptability have developed 
in the group annuity coverage as con- 
trasted with individual annuity coverage 
while, at the same time certain econo- 
mies of operation have become possible, 
owing to the mass collection of premi- 
ums and the centralized handling of data. 
This permits group annuity coverage be- 
ing offered on a more gavorable basis 
than individual coverage. 


TO ATTEND MASS. MUTUAL MEET 

Forty-three members of the Keane- 
Patterson Agencies of the Massachusetts 
Mutual in New York City will attend 
the company’s annual field convention, 
being held at Swampscott, Mass., next 
week. Two of the agency are on the 
program: Charles Donley and Charles 
A. Ahearn. 
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People Will Grow More 
Dependent on Insurance 


VALUE IN ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 





Writer Sees Life Insurance of Tremen- 
dous Importance in Future Estab- 
lishment of Economic Order 





How the institution of life insurance 
has virtually outlived its initial purposes 
and has survived to carry out a destiny 
the fullness of which is by no means 
yet apparent is clearly told in the cur- 
rent issue of Mutual Life “Points.” Life 
insurance will completely fulfill its des- 
tiny, says the writer, when economic in- 
dependence has been universally re-estab- 
lished upon a thoroughly sound econom- 
ic basis. 

In discussing this conception of life 
insurance the writer in “Points” says 
in part: , 

The great mathematicians who evolved 
life insurance were intent upon a device 
which would provide an immediately 
available sum of cash for the purpose 
of bridging the relatively short period of 
stress which necessarily accompanied a 
forced reorganization of family economy. 
The institution owes its early growth 
largely to the successful and satisfactory 
manner in which it fulfilled these origi- 
nal purposes. 

Designed For Future 


The rapid development of industrial- 
ism, into which it has fitted so perfectly, 
could hardly have been foreseen. Never- 
theless these men evolved an institution 
at once so sound, so adaptable, and so 
ingeniously capable of meeting the major 
exigencies of an increasingly complicated 
economy that it has virtually outlived its 
initial purposes:and has survived to car- 
ry out a destiny the fullness of which is 
by no means yet apparent. 

It was inevitable, as specialization be- 
came more and more pronounced, that 
the realization of a need to protect the 
family income upon a basis’ entirely 
apart from industry should become more 
general. It was equally inevitable that 
this realization should result in the de- 
velopment of an almost countless num- 
ber of accumulative devices, some sound, 
some clever, some fraudulent, amidst all 
of which life insurance has continued to 
advance in favor and acceptance. There 
has been something inexorable in the 
growth of the institution. It has encoun- 
tered and overcome scepticism and worse. 

Back of its growth there has been an 
irresistible force—the rising tide of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity. 

Need Will Grow Greater 


The need for life insurance will not 
grow less but greater, because the great 
mass of people will become more and 
more dependent upon that even and 
equitable distribution of income to which 
no other instrument yet devised has con- 
tributed so much. It has become, per 
se, a keystone in the economic structure 
of modern family life. Its greatness 
rests not alone upon the fact that it is 
a sure and highly economical source of 
continuing income but as well upon its 
adaptability to individual needs and cir- 
cumstances. Its inherent soundness and 
its ability to continue to perform in full 
the functions assigned to it have been 
demonstrated over and over again and 
particularly during the period of exces- 
sive financial distress which has marked 
the turn of this decade. 





HARRY M. SHELLEY DIES 


Harry M. Shelley, who was home of- 
fice inspector for the investigation divi- 
sion of the Metropolitan Life, died in 
the Greenwich Hospital in Greenwich, 
Conn., on Sunday after suffering two 
strokes of paralysis. He was fifty-five 
vears of age and had been associated for 
thirty years with the Metropolitan. 


POLICY LOANS IN HOLLAND 
Policy loans in Holland increased 


enormously during 1931, according to the 
annual statements of the companies. Het 
Vakblad, Dutch insurance weekly, com- 
ments that these loans have helped put 
many people on their feet again. 


C. A. HOPKINS APPOINTMENT 





Named General Agent at Montgomery, 
Ala., for New England Mutual; In 
Business Since 1911 
The New England Mutual has appoint- 
ed C. Allen Hopkins general agent at 
Montgomery, Ala., to succeed David A. 
Holloway, resigned. Mr. Holloway, who 
wishes to devote more time to his large 
personal clientele, will remain on the 

staff as associate general agent. 

Mr. Hopkins has had a large experi- 
ence in the business, starting his career 
with the Mutual Life when he gradu- 
ated from high school in 1911. Recently 
he has been unit manager for the Equi- 
table Society at Montgomery. He is a 
past post-commander of the American 
Legion and a former president of the 
Montgomery Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. 





BRITISH DOLE CHANGES LIKELY 





Royal Commission Greatly Divided on 
Report; Probable Reduction in Dole 
Benefit Period 
The Royal Commission on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, which was appointed by 
the British Parliament at the end of 
1930 to try to find a way to end the 
Dole Fund solvent and self-supporting, 
is said to be acutely divided on the re- 
port it shall make. The government will 
introduce a bill in the fall making im- 

portant changes in the dole plan. 

It is stated, however, that some reduc- 
tion in the statutory period of dole bene- 
fit from twenty-six weeks, retention of 
the means test and inclusion in the un- 
employment insurance scheme of “profit- 
able” classes of workers now outside it, 
are almost certain to be included in the 
majority recommendations. 





BERKSHIRE APPOINTMENT 
The Berkshire Life has appointed John 
W. Lawrence as general agent in Kan- 
sas City; Mo. Mr. Lawrence has been 
engaged in life insurance business in 

Kansas City for a number of years. 
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TARVER ON LIFE INSURANCE 

W. A. Tarver, chairman of the Texas 
Board of Insurance Commissioners, said 
recently: 

“The life insurance business has played 
a part of untold value in the depression 
which has existed for the last two and 
one-half years. I shudder to think what 
would have become of our people in the 
present unprecedented economic condi- 
tions had it not been for the steadying 
influence of our life insurance companies 
paying out millions of dollars by way of 
policy loans and cash-surrender values, 
in many cases to individuals who had no 
other possible means of raising cash.” 








Retirement Incomes 
With or Without 
Life Insurance 


Many people still have a surplus to invest 
and want to put it where it will be safe and 


productive. 


Retirement income plans enforce systematic 
accumulation during the earning period and 
guarantee a monthly life income thereafter. 


Life insurance covering the earning period 
is often a valuable part of the plan. 


Connecticut General Retirernent Plans with 
or without life insurance have the flexibility 
necessary for adaptation to changing condi- 


tions. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Talk To Prospect In 
Understandable Terms 


WISE SELLING SUGGESTIONS 





Get Away from Hackneyed Phrases; 
Suggest Rather Than Advise; Help 
Him Plan for Tomorrow 





“Every interview you have is a sales 
test,” says Policysales of the Bankers 
National Life; “either the prospect sells 


you the idea that he does not want life 
insurance or you sell him the idea that 
he ought to have it. With that idea in 
mind, there are certain terms that we 
must, as life insurance men, delete from 
our vocabulary. 

_ “Get away from that old phrase, ‘carry 
life insurance.’ Let’s own it, not carry 
it. The man who carries life insurance 
has a burden. As a matter of fact, life 
insurance carries more people than there 
are people who carry life insurance. 

“Let’s suggest instead of advise, and 
let’s speak of certifying to a prospect's 
good health, rather than an examination. 

“Before you go out and talk to any 
man, in the quiet of your office or home, 
sit across the table from yourself and 
sell yourself. Would you buy on the 
strength of your own presentation? If 
you wouldn’t, then your prospect won't. 
Look in the mirror and sell that man 
that you see. The thing that pleases us 
also pleases a whole lot of other folks. 

“Don’t back up the hearse and break 
the prospect’s heart. Rather, take the 
opposite track and talk in terms 0 
things accomplished and objectives ob- 
tained.” Everyone has plans for his to 
morrow—some day we hope to do this, 
that, or the other thing. 

“What is it that you want to do some 
day? Make a trip to Europe? Buy 2 
new home? Have a better car? Have 
plenty of time for rest and recreation: 
Retire from business? Your man wats 
about the same thing—why not tell him 
about it, and how life insurance ca? 
bring it about? : 

“Let’s call each policy by its objec 
tive—for instance, an Endowment at ag¢ 
65, call it a ‘Retirement Fund.’ Instead 
of the Modernized Systematic Savings: 
call it Johnnie’s or Mary’s ‘Educational 
Fund. Put a label of that kind on the 
policy, and there isn’t a chance in the 
world of anyone’s twisting it!” 

FOUR NEW MANAGERS 

The Western and Southern Life a” 
nounces the following new manager 
appointments: B. P. Diffily, Indianah 
olis; H. Behymer, Columbus; H. Antre 
bus, Hamilton, and C. Weber, Rockforé. 
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Montgomery Explains 
Why Acacia Changed 


OBJECTIONS FROM FRATERNITY 





Several Grand Masters Held Company 
Was Commercializing Masonry; 
Business Lost in One State 





It was chiefly because of the fact that 
several Grand Masters of the Masonic 
Fraternity took the position that any in- 
surance company or institution that lim- 
its its policyholders to members of the 
fraternity was commercializing Masonry 
that the Acacia Mutual decided to widen 





WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 


the scope of its operations and extend 
the privileges of insuring to those out- 
side the fraternity. This is explained in 
detail by William Montgomery, presi- 
dent of the Acacia Mutual, in a letter 
he has written the associations’ policy- 
holders. 


Mr. Montgomery says in part: 

Where a company or organization has 
been doing business along certain lines, 
or with a limited number of people, for 
more than sixty years, and has made the 
Progress and attained the success that 
Acacia has, the question naturally arises, 
why the change or the reason therefor? 
The board of directors did not desire 
to leave the limited field Acacia has oc- 
cupied, and would not have done so had 
not the best interests of the policyhold- 
ers, the welfare of the field men, and 
the future growth and progress of the 
company made it absolutely necessary. 


Acacia Favorably Regarded 


he Association has been favorably re- 
garded by grand lodges and grand mas- 
ters almost unaimously. Two years ago, 
however, the grand master for that year 
of one of our large states, for reasons 
unknown to us, took the position that 
any insurance company or institution 
that limited its policyholders to mem- 
bers of the Masonic fraternity was com- 
mercializing Masonry, and consequently 
derogatory to the best interests of the 
fraternity, and he made a recommenda- 
tion to his grand lodge that it be made 
a Masonic offense for any Mason of that 
oes to represent such an insurance com- 
any. 

With the influence of his official posi- 
tion back of it, his recommendation pre- 
Vailed, with the result that this associa- 
tion had to discontinue business in that 
State, thus causing the policyholders 
great loss because many of them misun- 
derstood the matter and lapsed their poli- 
cles. The field men who had built up a 
ood business and consequently a good 
come, lost it, and the association lost 
all the money it had spent in building 
and developing the business in that state. 


Similar Opinions Held 
While no other grand lodge took simi- 


ae action, grand masters of other juris- 
ctions expressed similar opinions. It 


TO ISSUE NOVEL POLICY 


Philadelphia Life Announces “Life Ad- 
justment” Contract—A Combination 
of Term and Ordinary Life 

A new policy contract built to fit 1932 
conditions, designated as the Life Ad- 
justment Policy, is being launched by 
the Philadelphia Life. It provides double 
protection for a twenty-year period. At 
the end of twenty years the protection 
is reduced to one-half and there is a 
substantial premium reduction. 

Two conversion options provide for 
great flexibility in the contract. At the 
end of ten years the insured has option 
of paying an increased premium and con- 
tinuing insurance for full amount for 
life. At the end of twenty years the 
insured has this same privilege. 

The new contract is a combination of 
Term and Ordinary Life, combining ad- 
vantages of both. At age thirty-five an 
»nnual premium of $178.80 will purchase 
$10,000 insurance for the first twenty 
years. The company expects to have 
policies ready for issuance about June 20. 








was then seen how really vulnerable we 
were, because we could go along for 
many years and build up a business in 
a state, and without justification, reason 
or excuse, have it upset at any time by 
some man temporarily occupying the po- 
sition of grand master, and your com- 
pany would be without redress. 

Your directors felt it was intolerable 
that Acacia’s work and the welfare and 
protection of the policyholders and their 
beneficiaries should be at the whim and 
caprice of any individual, no matter what 
position he occupied, and the amendment 
to the charter was sought to put it be- 
yond the power of any man to interfere 
with its work or arrest its progress. The 
advantages that Acacia gives to its pol- 
icyholders are beyond successful contra- 
diction. The amendment to its charter 
puts it in a position where no man can 
interfere with its business, and where 
it can extend its privileges and advan- 
tages to any man who is physically, mor- 
ally and otherwise acceptable for a policy. 


Companies More Lenient 

Toward Air Travel 
MANY HAVE CHANGED ATTITUDE 
Half of Companies Questioned Will Pay 


Double Indemnity in Event of 
Airplane Accident 








Life insurance companies have become 
more lenient in their attitude toward air 
travel, according to a survey recently 
completed by the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce. As is pointed out in the 
“Air-Graph” of the United Air Lines, 
several years ago most life companies 
would not pay the face value of a policy 
if death occurred in an airplane acci- 
dent; today, the majority of companies 
make no prohibition against air travel, 
either in policics already in effect or 
which are now being written. 

Twenty-four out of twenty-five com- 
panies questioned stated their policies 
covered passengers traveling on a reg- 
ular transport air line. In addition to 
paying the full face of the premium in 
the event of an airplane accident, ap- 
proximately half of the companies an- 
swering the questionnaire said they 
would, in addition, pay the double in- 
demnity provision. 

One company wrote: “Of the millions 
of policies in force issued by this com- 
pany, less than 1,000 contain an aviation 
rider. None of these 1,000 riders are 
concerned with passengers traveling in 
regular scheduled transport operations.” 


Traveler’s Insurance Sold 


Another evidence of the changed atti- 
tude is the sale of traveler’s accident 
insurance, in the same manner as rail 
and steamer accident policies are sold, 
to those riding in regular scheduled air- 
plane operations. : 

Group insurance is also being written 
on air line employes, at a rate substan- 
tially that prevailing in other occupa- 
tions, with no limit fixed on the amount 
of travel by air on the part of these 
company employes. 





Proved while you 


LIVING policyholders of the Sun 
Life were paid in benefits during 
1931 $68,000,000—THREE TIMES 
as much as beneficiaries of de- 
ceased policyholders. 


This was due, partly, to the fact 
that trained Sun Life representa- 
tives, when selling insurance, coun- 
sel their policyholders how to se- 
cure a dual advantage—the maxi- 
mum benefit to THEMSELVES, and 
the greatest protection to their 


: DEPENDANTS. 





“The Proof of the 
Pudding”— 


LIFE insurance benefits . ... can be 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: MONTREAL 


are still ALIVE! 


“The insured no longer have to "die 
to win.” 


The Sun Life enjoys a remarkable 
record for the persistency of its 
business —largely the result of 
sound advice and expert service to 
its policyholders, by its representa- 
tives. 


Sun Life representatives sold 
$528,000,000 new paid-for insur- 
ance last year, making the Com- 
pany’'s total business in force over 
Three Billions—an impressive re- 
flection of public confidence. 








New England Mutual 
Staging Timely Drive 


“FATHER’S MONTH” IS THEME 





Sales Literature Is Linked up with Two 
Pioneer Fathers, George Washing- 
ton and Willard Phillips 





Based on the premise that every 
father of a family and every father of 
a business has need for a guarantee of 
money for some future time to meet 
some future condition, the New England 
Mutual Life is observing June as “Fath- 
er’s Month” by means of a _ national 
agency campaign. The campaign is 
keyed to the bicentennial of George 
Washington as “Father of Our Country,” 
and to the fact that Willard Phillips, 
founder and first president of the New 


England Mutual, was known as the 
“Father” of mutual lifé insurance in 
America. 


Sales equipment, which has been put 
up in most attractive manner, has been 
distributed to the company’s field force. 
The agents are urged to throw them- 
selves into their work whole-heartedly 
and energetically with this purpose in 
mind, “to add new life insurance on 
fathers to offset definite losses and to 
create the adequate protection essential 
for security and peace of mind.” 

Two Definite Questions 

The actual motive is directly focussed 
on two questions to ask fathers: “Have 
you all the money you want to leave 
your family?” and “Will you have all 
the money you need for your old age?” 

Agents will present these two ques- 
tions to prospects by means of a rose- 
covered folder which should arouse at- 
tention and interest. Handsome por- 
traits of George Washington and Wil- 
lard Phillips are shown in this folder. 
The company points out to its agents 
that these portraits have been selected 
without the slightest idea of commer- 
cializing the Washington Bicentennial, 
but rather of showing the essential re- 
lationship of the creative work of two 
great American pioneers. 

Awards to Be Given 


Various awards and prizes will be 
given by the company to those agents 
who do outstanding work. A _ leather 
sales case of the latest type will be given 
all who pay for five applications on five 
lives, or for winning a place on any 
division of the company’s honor roll, 
during June. A set of George Washing- 
ton book-ends will be given the agent 
who is leader of the third division of 
the honor roll; a copy of the Beers 
Sales Portfolio to the leader of the sec- 
ond division; a handsomely framed pic- 
ture of Washington to the company 
leader in number of lives insured, and a 
telechron mantle clock to the leader in 
paid insurance. 





200 AT DUFFIELD WEDDING 





Daughter of Prudential President Mar- 
ried to Navy Officer; Her Uncle 
Performs Ceremony 

More than 200 relatives and friends 
witnessed the marriage of Miss Elizabeth 
Morrison Duffield, daughter of Edwattd 
D. Duffield, president of the Prudential, 
to Lieutenant Commander Philip W. 
Yeatman, U.S.N., last Saturday at the 
Duffield home in South Orange, N. J 
The Rev. Howard Duffield, uncle of the 
bride and former pastor of Old First 
Presbyterian Church, New York, offi- 
ciated, assisted by President John Grier 
Hibben of Princeton University. 

After the wedding trip the couple will 
make their home in New Orleans where 
Lieutenant Commander Yeatman will be 
stationed as head of the government 
branch hydrographic bureau. 





HEADS NORFOLK BRANCH 

Cecil H. Lowenberg, formerly with the 
Provident Mutual, will be in charge of 
the Norfolk, Va., branch office of the 
Connecticut Mutual, which is under the 
jurisdiction of D. Conrad Little, newly 
appointed general agent at Richmond 
for the Connecticut company. 
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President Van Dyke 
Of Northwestern Dies 


DIDN’T RECOVER FROM COLD 





Contracted After Visiting This City; 
Princeton Man, Practiced Law, Be- 
fore Joining Insurance 





William D. Van Dyke, president of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, having been 
elected thirteen years ago, a man of fine 
reputation in the business, died at his 
home in ‘Milwaukee on Tuesday at the 


VAN DYKE 


WILLIAM D. 


ave of 75. Mr. Van Dyke contracted a 
cold while returning from New York on 
April 25, after attending a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railway 
Co., and failed to recover from its effects. 

Mr. Van Dyke was elected a trustee 
of the Northwestern Mutual in April, 
1904; was made a member of both its 
finance and executive committees in 
July, 1904; was elected vice-president in 
1909; and was elected president in Janu- 
ary, 1919. When he became president 
the company had about $1,500,000,000 in 
force; now it has above $4,000,000,000. 
Its assets have increased from $415,000,- 
OOO to over $977,000,000. 

Mr. Van Dyke, besides being a direc- 
tor of the Milwaukee road was asso- 
ciated with mining and real estate in- 
terests. 

\ Princeton graduate of the class of 
1878, Mr. Van Dyke was a lawyer before 
entering life insurance. Surviving are 
two daughters, a son, a brother and a 
sister. 

NEW MANAGER AT CAPITAL 

Frederick V. McNair has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Lincoln 
National Life in Washington. 3e- 
fore entering the insurance business he 
was for thirty-two years an officer of 
the U. S. Navy. He is a graduate of 
the Naval Academy, and belongs to the 
Racquet, Army and Navy, University and 
Officers Clubs. 


UNION CENTRAL BUSINESS UP 

May was the best production month 
in eleven months or since June, 1931, 
for the Union Central Life, according to 
a report just issued by W. Howard Cox, 
president. A 22% increase in paid-for 
was registered over April. The in- 
creases came from agencies distributed 
throughout the country. 





DRYDEN TRUST FUND 

The trust fund established by John F. 
I)ryden, founder of the Prudential, for 
his daughter, Mrs. Susie Dryden .Kuser, 
will be divided between her children, 
State Senator Dryden Kuser of Ber- 
nardsville, and Mrs. Theodore Wilhelm 
Herbst. The fund now amounts to 


51,627,000. 












Louisville Mayor To 
Head Kentucky Home 


FORMERLY WAS A SURETY MAN 





Then Went Into Cold Storage Business; 
Company to Have Capital and 
Surplus of $1,000,000 





Ben S. Washer, Louisville lawyer rep- 
resenting organizers of the new Ken- 
tucky Home Life, formed to take over 
and operate the Inter-Southern Life, an- 
nounces that Mayor William B. Harrison 
of Louisville would resign to accept the 
presidency of the new company. Fed- 
eral Judge Dawson, former president, 
will become chairman of the board. May- 
or Harrison takes the new office Septem- 
ber 1. 

The Fidelity & Columbia Trust and Lt. 
Gov. Chandler, joint receivers of the In- 
ter-Southern, are planning an assessment 
on stockholders of the Inter-Southern 
under their double liability. 

The Kentucky Home Life will have 
capital and surplus of $1,000,000. Direc- 
tors will be outstanding citizens. 

Mayor Harrison was in the cold stor- 
age business and some years ago was in 
the insurance business, connected with 
the American Surety. He is 45 years 
old and has been mayor nearly five years. 
During the World War he was a captain, 
Nineteenth Division, A. E. F. He ran 
for Governor of Kentucky on Republican 
ticket last fall. 





ROBERTSON LAW 





Texas Association to Modify Its Charter 
This Week; C. S. Fowler 
Executive Secretary 

The Association for the Modification 
of the Robertson Insurance Law _ has 
been formed in Texas. The executive 
office will be in San Antonio, with C. S. 
Fowler of that city as executive secre- 
tary. The sole object of the amendment 
is to bring outside capital into the state 
as it is believed it will reduce interest 
rates on loans, stabilize real estate and 
speed up rural and natural resource de- 
velopment. Many of the largest com- 
panies retired from Texas years ago 
when the Robertson act, governing 
character of investments by companies 
doing business in Texas, was passed. 


R. E. GOEWY PRESIDENT 
Ray E. Goewy was on Saturday of last 
week elected president of the Syracuse 
Life Underwriters Association, quite an 
honor in view of the fact that Mr. Goewy 
has lived in Syracuse less than three 
years. He was formerly with the Aetna 


Life at 100 William Street and for some 
time has been general agent of the Con- 


"vVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvri 
You Will Find It Profitable 
To Call at the 
NEW HOME OFFICE OF THE 


EASTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 

® Individual Service and Attention ® 

Disability Monthly Income— 
Full Benefits 


SUB-STANDARD INSURANCE 


303 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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ADOPT SWOPE INSURANCE PLAN 








Electrical Manufacturer to Set Up Un- 
employment Insurance Fund; Employ- 
ers and Employes to Contribute 


The unemployment insurance plan pro- 
posed by Gerard Swope, president of the 
General Electrical Co., has been adopted 
by the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association. This association has 300 
member companies with a total output 
comprising from 85 to 90% of the purely 
electrical product of the country. 

The scheme is described as the’ first 
definite measure sanctioned by a body 
of manufacturers to meet the obligation 
of employers to provide unemployment 
protection for employes. Ignoring the 
dole, it recognizes the principle of mu- 
tuality, requiring both employers and 
employes to contribute to a common 
fund. All employes who have served 
twelve months and whose full-time wages 
are not more than $2,500 a year are 
included in the scheme, which is offi- 
cially designated as the “Nema Mutual 
Unemployment Benefit Plan.” 

No employer may adopt the plan with- 
out the consent of at least 60% of the 
workers affected. Every employe who 
fails under the provisions of the plan 
must contribute 1% of his actual wage 
over a period of five years. Those whose 
earnings are less than half of normal are 
exempted. The company matches the 
contributions of its employes. Dues must 
be paid through six consecutive months 
before the worker is entitled to benefits. 
Two unemployment conditions are rec- 
ognized, normal and emergency. 


NEW U. S. LIFE MANAGER 
Paul G. Phypers has been appointed 
general agent and manager of the Cleve- 
land office of the United States Life. 








necticut Mutual at Syracuse. For two 
years Mr. Goewy has been a member of 
the executive committee of the Syracuse 
Association, later being made vice-pres!- 
dent. 










NO DEPRESSION FOR THIS MAN 













He sells something that everybody needs—the 
protection afforded by United Life policies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 
















LIFE INSURANCE WITH DOUBLE AND 
TRIPLE 
DENTAL DEATH 







INDEMNITY FOR ACCI- 
















NON-CANCELLABLE, 
BLE WEEKLY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS FOR TOTAL 
AND PERMANENT DISABILITY 





NON-PRORATA- 































In addition to attractive policy contracts in the 
form of ordinary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowments, monthly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY CONTRACT 
—THE NEVER FAILING SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE SALARY CHECK 


His advice to ambitious agents is this: Get in 
touch immediately with 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 


Concord, New Hampshire 



































LIKE A 
SPRING TONIC. . 


Economic spring fever de- 
mands a financial tonic. Field 
workers have such a tonic in 
the “Income for Life” policy 
originated by the Fidelity. 
Men with impaired estates are 
turning to “Income for Life” 
to make their future secure. 


Fiwe.tity AGENTs Prorit 


This is a tonic for Fidelity 
agents, too. Other tools in their 
complete sales kit include Low 
Rate Life, Family Income, 
Disability benefits — both in- 
come and waiver of premium 
—and Accidental Death Bene- 
fits. They are backed by con- 
tracts based on more than half 
a century of fair dealing. 


Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the 


Contract” 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 











EFFECTS OF DEPRESSION 


H. H. Jackson Heads Committee Which 
Will Consider Making Survey on Re- 
lation of Conditions to Mortality 

A committee has been appointed by 
the Home Office Life Underwriters As- 
sociation to investigate the feasibility of 
making a survey to determine the pos- 
sible effect which the depression may 
have had on early mortality. 

Henry H. Jackson, actuary, National 
Life of Vermont, has been appointed 
chairman of the committee. The other 
members are: A. J. Riley, assistant 
mathematician, Mutual Benefit; F 
Phelps Todd, vice-president, Provident 
Mutual, and Howard Goodwin, second 
vice-president, Phoenix Mutual. The 
idea for the survey was suggested to the 
association by President M. A. Linton 
of the Provident Mutual, who was 4 
speaker at the organization’s recemt 
meeting in Philadelphia. 








N. Y. U. EXERCISES MONDAY 

Roger B. Hull, managing director 0! 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, will be the speaker at the gra- 
uation exercises of the Spring class ©! 
the life insurance training course @ 
New York University on Monday. The 
exercises will mark two auspicious aml: 
versaries: the tenth, of the establish- 
ment of the life insurance course, 4" 
the one hundredth anniversary of New 
York University. 





JOHNSON & HIGGINS FIGURES 


Gerald A. Eubank, manager of the lift 
department of Johnson & Higgins, se” 
eral agents for the Prudential and th 
Home Life in New York City, report! 
that the agency paid for $1,716,000 ™ 
May, bringing the year’s total to date 
to $10,242,000. This compares with ¥. 
213,000 paid for in May, 1931, and_$! A 
598,000, as of June 1 of last year. Grow 
and annuity business is not included 
these figures. 
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Howell Talk 


(Continued from Page 3) 
and having arranged to secure all the 
up-to-date information possible, I think 
our third step should be an increasing 
severity in our selection of the large 
cases. Confession is supposed to be good 
.or the soul: Two years or so ago I ven- 
tured the opinion that we might then 
have gone too far in the rigidity of our 
standards. That the pendulum of opin- 
ion might have swung too far in the 
direction of conservatism was, I believe, 
the way I put it. I now wish to remark 
that, based on the experience of this 
year of grace 1932, I was wrong about 
that pendulum, and my seniors who still 
determine the underwriting policy of the 
Prudential were right and we must con- 
tinue to be severe, unpleasant as the task 
occasionally is. 
No Distinction in Forms 


In our selection of the big cases there 
is as you know one primary guide, and 
that is the relation of present income 
to insurance carried. In cases otherwise 
favorable, our guide for personal insur- 
ance is the amount which can be pur- 
chased on the Whole Life plan with not 
over 20% of the income. For bonafide 
business insurance, some of us have been 
allowing, in addition, an amount up to 
five times the annual salary. My own 
experience has indicated that any at- 
tempt to distinguish between business 
and personal insurance is in most cases 
unsatisfactory, and I suggest that we 
abandon the distinction, and bring all in- 
surance on the life under the personal 
insurance limitation. 


More Medical Data Necessary 


Lastly, and this is perhaps the most 
important consideration of all, we should 
bend our energies towards securing even 
more complete and accurate medical in- 
formation on these large cases than we 
have at present. Admitting to a layman’s 
complete ignorance of even the principles 
involved, I have the greatest faith in the 
value of the electrocardiographic tracings 
and | think that the more extended use 
of this instrument with X-ray of the 
chest and other special tests provided for 
by the companies generally at the begin- 
ning of this year is going to have very 
important effects in improving the mor- 
tality. 

I think it is almost equally important 
that all companies who have not already 
done so, take steps to secure, in all in- 
stances, completely independent and un- 
hampered work by the medical examiner. 
I do not think we have to presuppose 
dishonesty on the part of the examiner 
or of the writing agent or broker in 
order to condemn the practice by which 
the agent or agency in some companies 
determines the examiner to be used in 
the individual case. 

It is almost axiomatic that a certain 
amount of independence is lost and the 
value of the examination lessened, when 
the continued use of the examiner de- 
pends upon the will of the agent; and 
the suppression by the examiner of what 
May appear to him to be extremely minor 
Circumstances, may nevertheless put the 
home office at a great disadvantage with 
Tespect to its selection of the risk. 
believe that when examination appoint- 
ments are made in all cases independ- 
ently of the agency forces, and when 
medical examinations in all cases are for- 
warded directly to the home office by the 
examiner rather than through the agen- 
cy, we will get the maximum value from 
our medical examinations. Until that 
time I believe that a certain proportion 
of their value will continue to be lost. 


Medical Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“Cancer,” given the following morning, 
was discussed by Dr. E. M. Shepherd, 
medical director, Life & Casualty of 
Nashville, and Dr. H. M. Decker, as- 
sistant medical director, Register Life. 


Electrocardiograph Paper 


_Dr. D. B. Cragin, associate medical 
director, Aetna Life, presented a paper 
on Wednesday on “Electrocardiograph 
and Its Application to Medical Under- 
writing.” This was discussed by Dr. 
Albert Seaton, medical director, Ameri- 
can Central Life of Indianapolis and Dr. 
H. H. Shook, medical director, Ohio Na- 
tional. A paper on “Medical Exam- 
iners,” by Dr. J. O. Segura, vice-presi- 
dent and medical director, Lamar Life, 
was discussed by Dr. A. E. Johann, as- 
sistant medical director, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, and Dr. W. E. Thornton, medi- 
cal director, Lincoln National. 

The important question of “The Ef- 
fect of Applicant Selection in Mortality,” 
was also presented on Wednesday, by 
Valentine Howell, associate actuary, Pru- 
dential. It was discussed by William H. 
— assistant vice-president, Aetna 
Life. 

The Thursday morning meeting was 
opened with the paper of Dr. C. W. Mc- 
Gavran of Columbus, O., on “Relation- 
ship Between Attending Physicians and 
Insurance Companies,” afterwards dis- 
cussed by Dr. C. E. Schilling, medical di- 
rector, Ohio State Life, and Dr. D. W. 
Propst of Chicago. Dr. F. E. Burch, 
professor of opthalmology, University of 
Minnesota, took up the question of 
“Opthalmosscopic Fundus Pathology” at 
this session. The other paper presented 
Thursday was on “Diastolic Blood Pres- 
sure.” This was offered by Dr. C. N. 
McCloud, second vice-president, Minne- 
sota Mutual, and discussion followed by 
Dr. F. L. Grosvenor, medical director, 
Travelers, and by Dr. B. F. Byrd, as- 
sistant medical director, National Life & 
Accident. Open discussion followed all 
of the papers which were presented. 

The fine program which was offered at 
the Medical Section meeting was pre- 
pared by a committee headed by Dr. 
Frank Harnden, medical director, Berk- 
shire Life. 





HALL CAMPAIGN A SUCCESS 

The May contest of the Lincoln Na- 
tional in honor of President Arthur F. 
Hall proved very successful in spite of 
general business conditions, the business 
for the month running approximately 
20% ahead of the average of regular 
business for the first four months. of 
this year. The volume was the largest 
of any month since last November. 





N. A. L. U. MEMBERSHIP, 16,555 

The membership of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters as of June 
1, totals 16,555, or only 17% below that 
of June 30, 1931, when the highest peak 
in membership in the history of the as- 
sociation was attained. Four districts 
are now “over the top” and more will 
very likely be at the close of this month. 





SEARLES BUSINESS GOOD 


The Thomas M. Searles Agency of the 
Aetna Life in Newark is finding busi- 
ness good this year. The paid premiums 
for the first five months are 20% greater 
than for the same period of last year, 
while the paid volume is 5% ahead, ex- 
cluding group. and annuity business. This 
represents also a substantial increase 


over 1930 and 1929, 








THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 
to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 
GEORGE K. SARGENT 


DAVID F. HOUSTON Vice-President 
resident and 
Manager of Agencies 





















HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 


Agency Executive Wanted 


The leading agency of a New York 
company kas an opportunity immedi- 
atcly available for a life insurance pro- 
ducer w!o is ambitious to become an 
executive in this agency. 


Omaha 





HAROLD L. TAYLOR A HOST 

Harold L. Taylor, manager for the Mu- 
tual Life at 521 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, held a garden party for his office 
staff, their wives and husbands, at his 
home in Scarsdale last Saturday. The 
agents of the Taylor Agency will be en- 
tertained by the manager at a meeting 
and dinner to be held at the Half Moon a , a 
Hotel, Coney Island, in the near future. = : = — 


AGE ano STABILITY 


are outstanding qualifications of 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE - 


Incorporated 1848 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 





This man must have a sense of re- 
sponsibility, ability to train men and 
help them make money while doing so 
himself. Write in confidence to 


Box 11°6 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 
110 Fulton Street, N. Y. 









































GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 


ess 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO.  asteica 


Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 








122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 


Uptown 
578 Madison Ave.—WIckersham 2-2627 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 





The investment 
Effect value of life insur- 
Of New ance, as distinct from 
Conception its protective value, 
is receiving much 
more than passing consideration from a 
public that has been compelled to revise 
many of its most treasured theories of 
personal finance, says George K. Sar- 
gent, vice-president of the Mutual Life. 
The effect of this new conception of 
life insurance will not be to make the 
sale of life insurance any easier. People 
have never bought life insurance except 
as it was sold to them, and there is no 
reason to expect that they will do so any 
more freely simply because their concep- 
tion of its usefulness has been enhanced. 
What has happened is that the opportu- 
nity for the exercise of sound life in- 
surance salesmanship has been enlarged, 
and as readjustment proceeds, so that 
more and more people are enabled to 
commit themselves to new or renewed 
investment programs, the enlargement 
will become correspondingly greater. 
lle “tame 


The prospect 

What wouldn’t buy. You 
Didn’t lost the sale. What 
You Do? didn’t you do? asks 


the Richmond Per- 
kulator of the Provident Mutual. 

1. Did you present one basic idea 
which you knew would appeal to him? 

2. Did you have an opening remark 
which was interesting and which you 
knew would secure the right kind of an- 
swer? 

3. Did you ask four or five questions 
which would lead the prospect to con- 
firm the particular need about which you 
had come to see him? 

4. Did you give the prospect points 
which would help him realize the prob- 
lem he is facing? 

5. Did you show him exactly how your 
plan would solve his problem? 

6. Did you give him four or five hu- 
man interest stories showing him how 
life insurance has helped others solve 
this problem? 

7. Did you ask him to buy now and 
give him at least three opportunities to 
sign the application? 

. 2 


Consider the Pros- 


Many pect. He is not con- 
Bewildered cerned with you or 
Prospects your affairs. He has 


too many of his own. 
He knows that some day he will pass on 
into the great unknown, without your 
reminding him of it. He has some life 
insurance coverage but he doesn’t quite 
understand it. He doesn’t want any 
more until he is more enthusiastic about 
what he has. His premiums never fall 
due at the right time, and when he pays 
them it is with a thought of expense 
and perhaps a wonder where his money 
goes. 

So says “Organized Service” of the 
Keane-Patterson Agency, New York, 
adding: 

The prospect knows he should save 
money for his old age, provide for his 
children’s education, and have a nest- 
egg for the inevitable contingencies, but 
he never quite gets to constructive think- 


ing of how it can be done. His thinking 
time is mostly on his job. During the 
few hours he craves diversion he tries 
to keep his mind off his business. 

The worst of it is he doesn’t like to talk 
to life insurance men. The few he has 
encountered always wanted to interest 
him in their plans instead of his own. 
They confuse him. Some of them rile 
him. But he reads in the papers about 
the great business of life insurance. 

If the truth were known, although he 
is not really conscious of the fact, he 
would actually welcome the opportunity 
of knowing someone who understood him 
and to whom he could confide—on mat- 
ters that even his wife does not fully 
comprehend. 

There are thousands of these prospects 
in the land. They will dodge you if 


they can because they are afraid. They 

fear that you will not understand. 
* * * 

“Life insurance is 

Live not for the man who 

and dies,” sagely com- 

Win ments “Nation’s Bus- 

iness.” It’s for the 


living, himself included. Out of the earn- 
ings of his best years, it helps him meet 
emergencies, such as sickness and old 
age, as well as providing for dependents 
after he has gone. 

“For example, an old gentleman died 
in New York not long ago, who had 
$7,000 on which he drew 4% interest, or 
$23.33 a month. He had not been ill— 
there was no obvious clew as to the 
cause of his death. It was slow star- 
vation. He wasn’t a miser, but he did 
not want to draw on his principal for 
living expenses. He was apparently 
afraid he might live too long. 

“Within three blocks of the old gen- 
tleman’s room is a life insurance com- 
pany. That company would have taken 
his $7,000 and paid him an annuity of 
$60 a month so long as he had lived. 
Not an unusual example—600% of all the 
payments life insurance companies make 
go to living policyholders.” 


NONE BETTER 


There are no policies better adapted 





INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
NEW JERSEY—NEW YORK — PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 








to the public need than those issued by 





building new organization. 


West. Can you qualify? 





BERMUDA IN AUGUST 


A Convention trip to Bermuda this August is the reward 
offered for outstanding production before August first. 
General Agents find our Convention trips of great help in 


We have a few General Agency openings in the Middle 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








General agents of the company are 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. $ : 





FUND — O — MENTALS 


An up-to-the-minute training course, just off the press for Berkshire Life men 


Proper training and education was never as necessary 


This is another step in Berkshire progress toward the success of the company’s 
five year programme 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 1851 


very enthusiastic over this new course 


3 FRED H. RHODES, President 











BANK AIDS INSURANCE MEN 


Fidelity Union Trust of Newark Held 
Seven Meetings for Benefit of 
Life Agents 

Furthering its policy of cooperation 
with the life insurance fraternity the 
Fidelity Union Trust of Newark, N. J., 
has just completed a_ series of seven 
meetings for life underwriters of the 
city. These meetings were under the 
supervision of Leslie G. McDouall, asso- 
ciate trust officer, and chairman, Life 
Insurance Trust Committee, Trust Divi- 
sion, American Bankers Association; 
John M. Ellis, manager of new business; 
and W. Deane Pruden of the Trust De- 
partment, all of the Fidelity Union. 

Invitations were sent to every life 
general agency in Newark to have two 
of their men attend the meetings which 
were held every week in the board room 
of the bank. 








Employes of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
have contributed $2,994 to the Commu- 
nity Chest in Hartford. 





You, Loo, 
Can 


RETIRE 


On your commissions 
from the popular. casy- 
to-sell Retirement 
Income contracts 
offered by ~ - 





TAN TOM EIAIOIOAICM i kiicliine 


Company fort Wayne, Indiana 





BOYD AGENCY CELEBRATES 





Holds 2nd Anniversary Party as Brook- 
lyn General Agent of New England 
Mutual; Making Good Progress 


Samuel A. Boyd, general agent, New 
England Mutual Life in Brooklyn, cele- 
brated his second anniversary in that 
capacity on June 2 with an “open house” 
affair in his agency offices at 16 Court 
Street that attracted more than 100 
friends of the agency. There was a con- 
stant stream of visitors from 10 a.m. on 
to late in the afternoon, a buffet lunch- 
eon being served at noon. 

In two years’ time starting from 
scratch Mr. Boyd has made progress 
both in building a full time agency force 
and in developing brokerage contacts. 
His paid-for volume was close to $2,(00,- 
000 in 1931 and this year he expects to 
go over that mark, putting stress on the 
development of Long Island business. 


MYRICK AGENCY SALES TALKS 


A series of nine new sales talks for 
agents has been worked out by the Julian 
S. Myrick agency of the Mutual Life. 
They are being presented by individual 
agents at the weekly agency meetings, 
one talk a week. The talks are for the 
presentation of Estate Building, Clean- 
up Fund, Partnership Insurance, Cor- 
poration, Family Income, Educational 
Sales Plans, Insurance for Children, Re- 
tirement Plans, and Charitable Bequests. 


1,200 WILL BUY POLICIES 


There are 1,200 Michigan farmers who 
intend to buy life insurance before July 
1, according to answers to a question- 
naire sent out by the Michigan Milk 
Producers Association to its members, 
asking what purchases they intend to 
make in the next few months. There 
were 8,000 who answered. 











PITTSBURGH SUPERVISORS 
The Supervisor’s group of the Pitts- 


burgh Life Underwriters Association wil 
hold its final meeting of the season 0 
June 13 at the Keystone Club. There 
will be three speakers, Eric G. Johnson, 
R. Maxwell Stevenson and William 


Milligan. 
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Cites Definite Results 
From Wide Advertising 


POWER IN SALES PROMOTION 
President C. F. Williams of Western 
and Southern Tells Company’s Ex- 
perience in Magazine Article 





The power of advertising in insurance 
sales promotion is effectively discussed 
by President Charles F. Williams of the 
Western and. Southern group of insur- 
ance companies, writing in the current 
Artist & Advertiser. “We are living in 
an age,” he says, “when the worthwhile 
tangible or intangible must be adver- 
tised broadly, so that its usefulness may 
serve the greatest good to the greatest 
number.” 

Mr. Williams tells how the Western 
and Southern group of companies have 
made use of 212 daily newspapers, thir- 
teen weekly newspapers, fifteen insur- 
ance journals, and thirty-two miscel- 
laneous publications and magazines, to 
tell the world the story of life insurance 
and how to save with safety in invest- 
ing in a Western and Southern policy. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars of new 
insurance has been written through these 
advertisements, he says; thousands of 
old business has been conserved and the 
agency force strengthened and aug- 
mented. 

A Gradual Expansion 

Describing the history of the com- 
pany’s advertising program in_ brief, 
President Williams says: 

The first piece of advertising literature 
used by this company was in the form 
of a small four-page pamphlet telling of 
the organization of the company, ex- 
plaining its principal plans of insurance 
and containing the list of the incorpo- 
rators, directors, officers and their busi- 
ness connections in their respective 
communities. 

The second step in the Western and 
Southern advertising program in the 
early days was the publication of a poli- 
cyholders’ magazine, issued quarterly, 
containing household recipes, beauty 
hints, various rate tables and a complete 
list of the death claims paid within the 
preceding three months. 

Year by year the company has sys- 
tematically expanded its advertising 
schedule and now advertises a free med- 
ical service to policyholders to prolong 
life through the Life Extension Insti- 
tute and uses pictorial advertising to il- 
lustrate the various plans of insurance. 
The company has also made use of the 
radio in advertising as well as financing 
a Western and Southern baseball team 
and a Western and Southern basketball 
team. In addition to these various forms 
of advertising the company publishes for 
the inspiration of its agency force, The 
Western and Southern Field News. 





ACACIA MANAGERS MEET 





Convene at Home Office to Discuss New 
Prospecting Conditions Arising 
From Charter Change 
New prospecting conditions arising 
from the recent change in the charter of 
the Acacia Mutual were discussed at a 
recent meeting of the company’s branch 
managers, held at the home office in 
Washington. By this change the com- 
pany is authorized to extend its field to 
select male risks from the ages of eigh- 
teen to sixty-five, both inclusive. _For- 
merly the Acacia was writing Master 

Masons exclusively. 

President William Montgomery opened 
the sessions, which were under the chair- 
manship of Vice-President J. P. Yort. 
Among others who spoke were: General 
Counsel Kacy, Director Paul B. Crome- 
lin, Branch Managers Rupert of Dela- 
ware and R. C. Suter of Baltimore, Pa- 
cific Coast Supervisor S. R. Bowman and 
Secretary S. E. Mooers. 





BERKSHIRE REDUCES DIVIDENDS 

The Berkshire Life has decided to 
make a reduction in the dividend scale 
for the last half of 1932, believing that 
the condition of the times requires the 
Most conservative management. 


PLAN NEWARK SALES CONGRESS 


Affair Will Be Held at Mutual Benefit 
Home Office Next Friday; Dr. 
Huebner a Speaker 
The Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey is making plans 
for a big sales congress, to be held in 
the auditorium of the Mutual Benefit 
home office in Newark cn Friday, June 
17. Many agents from all parts of New 
Jersey, as well as from New York and 

Philadelphia, are expected to attend. 

There will be a morning and afternoon 
session and a dinner in the evening. Dr. 
S. S. Huebner of the University of Penn- 
sylvania will be one of the principal 
speakers. The association is hoping to 
have a president of one of the Newark 
life companies on hand to address the 
gathering. 


SACKERMAN & LEWIS PARTY 

The Sackerman & Lewis Agency of 
the Massachusetts Mutual in Brooklyn 
recently took a day off from business 
and held a fishing party near Fire 
Island, N. Y. Reports say that a total 
of six hundred fish were caught by no@n, 
indicating that the members of this 
agency are expert fishermen. Everyone 
who lives in the neighborhood of any of 
the Sackerman & Lewis agents had fish 
for dinner the day after the outing, ac- 
cording to M. J. Sackerman, one of the 
firm’s general agents. 
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Incorporated 1871 
THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND 
Bradford H. Walker, 
President. 
BREAKFAST CLUB IDEA White, Connecticut Mutual general 





Being Used Successfully by Lane Agency 
and M. L. Lane; Qualifying Agents 
Weekly Guests of General Agent 


The effectiveness of a Monday morn- 
ing breakfast meeting to be attended 
only by those producers in an agency 
who qualify with at least one applica- 
tion for the week is being shown by the 
results to date of the Lane Agency, 
Home Life, and Mervin L. Lane agency, 
Connecticut Mutual, both in New York. 
The Lane breakfast plan is an adapta- 
tion of the idea being used by Hugh 


agent in - Detroit. 


As explained by General Agent M. L. 
Lane the procedure is to pass out to 
each man present at the Monday agency 
meeting an application blank bearing his 
initials, Each week the insignia on the 
blanks is changed to prevent old ones 
from being used. The men are told that 
if the “app” is returned signed by 
Wednesday at 5 p.m. and if the physical 
examination is made, and the report in 
his possession by Saturday morning, the 
agent in the case is the general agent’s 
guest at breakfast. The first week Mr. 
Lane had one man qualifying. Their 
number is growing fast. 
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his education. 


Our First Family Income 
Policy Claim 


FATHER who bought a $5,000 Family Income Policy (Income Period 
10 years) with Double Indemnity was killed accidentally 7 months 
He is survived by his wife and a son who has not yet completed 


The widow has received $5,000 for Double Indemnity; and checks of $50 
each, plus excess interest, for every month since her husband’s death. She will 
continue to receive $50 a month until this income has been paid for 9 years and 
5 months from the date of her husband’s death, when the Income Period ends. She 
will then receive $5,000 in cash, the face of the policy. The monthly income will 
thus run for the Period during which her son is securing his education. 


TOTAL PAYABLE TO BENEFICIARY UNDER THIS $5,000 
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FAMILY INCOME POLICY WITH DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
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HOME OFFICE BUILDING 





Double Indemnity .. . 
Guaranteed Monthly Income 
Face of Policy ... . 


Guaranteed Paymen ee 
*Excess Interest . . ... . 


Total Payments to Beneficiary 
Total premium paid . ... . 


*Based on 1932 interest rate 

The Family Income Policy is, as this case so well illus- 
trates, admirably adapted to the needs of a wife who 
will have to support minor sons or daughters for a 
period of years and provide for their education. 








NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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$5,000 
5,650 
5,000 


. $15,650 
900 


. $16,550 
258.25 
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WILLIAM D. VAN DYKE 

William 1). Van Dyke, president of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, who died 
this week was one of the most con- 
scientious of chief executives. His sense 
of responsibility was keen. At the time 
picture of the 
policyholders was 
affect 
them?” was the which 
His recognition that life 


of making decisions a 
army of 
“How will it 
consideration 


company’s 
ever before him. 


swayed him. 
insurance is the greatest power for the 
economic development of the individual, 
the family and the state led him to say: 
“The only limit to the continued growth 
of life insurance is the limit, if any, to 
the growth of civilization itself.” 

Another quotation from Mr. Van Dyke 
which had wide currency in the com- 
pany’s ranks was this: “It may be stated 
as a truism that volume is desirable, but 
strength of volume is superficial when 
compared with strength of character.” 
Upon another occasion he gave this 
happy definition: “Life insurance is a 
League of Neighbors.” 

Before becoming a life insurance ex- 
ecutive Mr. Van Dyke was a lawyer, his 
legal reputation being of a stature which 
at one time resulted in his being offered 
the post of general counsel of one of 
America’s largest industrial corporations. 

The family life of Mr. Van Dyke was 
most attractive and when his wife died 
some months ago it was a poignant loss. 
Their association was exceedingly close 
and sympathetic. A hard working man, 
he turned to his desk with more con- 
centration than ever. 


EDWARD MILLIGAN’S SPEECH 

Chief executives of fire insurance com- 
panies make few speeches. They should 
make more, especially if they will be as 
frank and as forceful as was Edward 
Milligan, president of the Phoenix and 
allied companies, this week in address- 
ing general agents of fire insurance com- 
panies gathered in Hartford. Consid- 
erable space is devoted to the address 
elsewhere. 

With most of this talk the business 
will agree, but even if there is a differ- 
ence of opinion it clears the atmosphere. 
Critics perform a valuable function. To 
cure evils sentiment must be aroused. 

Mr. Milligan’s observations on the 
growth of bureaucracy is particularly 
pat. If his talk can cut down even in 
small fraction the increasing and often 
incomprehensible demands for statistical 
information which clogs the files of so 
many state departments the address 


These demands 
incomprehensi- 
much of this infor- 
mation, after being filed with painstak- 
ing care, finds a resting place which soon 


would be worth while. 
may be described as 
ble because so 


accumulates dust and remains that way. 

His protest against exorbitant taxa- 
tion of fire 
course will meet general approval in the 
business but will not affect outside opin- 
ion much. No public man has yet volun- 
teered any statement as to why millions 
should be collected from insurance com- 
During 1931 the pre- 
mium tax revenue of California on busi- 
ness done was in excess of $6,500,000, 
but the commissioner of that state in- 
stead of justifying it bemoans the fact 
this week that there is a decrease of 
about $400,000 or 6% from the preceding 
year. He complains that the state has 
been deprived of some fees that it for- 
merly collected. It is really quite a 
shame, but the state will probably be 
able to stagger along with the $6,500,000. 

Mr. Milligan swings both fists at com- 
panies which will not play along with 
the organizations on rates and forms. 
He calls them barnacles. His comments 
on the new Insurance Executives Asso- 
ciation show his intense interest in that 
organization and his desire to see it suc- 
ceed. He believes it will succeed. If it 
doesn’t it is painful to think of what the 
situation will be. 

Some of the best observations made 
by Mr. Milligan were relative to respon- 
sibility demanded of general agents and 
agents in these days of premium de- 
pression. He emphasized the possession 
of character. The production end of the 
business must keep ever in mind the im- 
portance of character not only in their 
own operations but as a requirement in 
the companies they are willing to rep- 
resent. 


insurance companies of 


panies by states. 





PITTSBURGH TO HONOR HAID 

The Allegheny County Agents’ Asso- 
ciation and the Insurance Agents’ Asso- 
ciation of Pittsburgh are holding a joint 
meeting next Thursday, June 16, at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel in Pittsburgh to honor 
Paul L. Haid, president of the Insurance 
Executives Association. Mr. Haid is a 
native of New Castle, Pa., and received 
his early insurance training in Pitts- 
burgh. Others to speak at this banquet 
will be Kenneth H. Bair, president of 
the Pennsylvania Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, and E. S. Joseph, chair- 
man of the state association’s commit- 
tee. 





Carl Schreiner, president of the Pilot 
Insurance Co., sailed on the Bremen this 
week for Germany. He will spend some 
time in Munich. 


JOHN M. THOMAS 





HOWARD P. DUNHAM 





John M Thomas, president of the Na- 
tional Union Fire of Pittsburgh, is this 
month completing his first year as chief 
executive of that company. During the 
last twelve months, a most trying period 
in the history of any insurer, Mr. 
Thomas and his fellow officers have dis- 
played rare ability in successfully 
strengthening the National Union’s po- 
sition among the country’s leading fire 
insurance companies. Because of his 
long experience as an executive and his 
scund and sympathetic understanding of 
company-agents’ problems President 
Thomas has cemented the relationships 
of the National Union with producers 
generally throughout the country more 
closely than they have existed for many 
years. As evidence of their appreciation 
of his loyalty to the agency force, the 
agents of the National Union have des- 
ignated June as President Thomas 
Month and are making special efforts to 
turn in a large volume of business in his 
honor. 

— 

Leon A. Watson, rating expert of the 
Schedule Rating Office of New Jersey, 
has been elected chairman of the fire 
prevention committee of the Newark 
Safety Council in place of Frank B. Hel- 
ler of the Schlesinger-Heller Agency of 
Newark, who has served two terms as 
chairman but who will remain on the 
committee. Another prominent insur- 
ance man appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee is Howard C. Lawrence, general 
manager of the Newark office of the Lin- 
coln National Life, who now heads the 
traffic safety committee. 


R. B. Cousins, Jr., former Texas insur- 
ance commissioner and more recently 
president of the San Jacinto Life of 
Beaumont, has resigned from that post 
to become secretary of the Texas Fire 
Prevention Committee. This committee, 
which Mr. Cousins will join on June 16, 
will be the representative of stock fire 
companies admitted to Texas and also of 
general agents in carrying out fire pre- 
vention and fire protection work and in 
co-operating with the Texas Board of 
Insurance Commissioners. Mr. Cousins 
joined the San Jacinto Life in 1929. 

. 2 @ 


Edward Randall, general auditor, Fire- 
man’s Fund insurance companies, left 
the head office at San Francisco on Sat- 
urday, May 28, on a business trip for a 
month in the East, where he will visit 
company departmental offices at Chicago, 
New York and Boston. 

x - «@ 

L. Edmund Zacher, president of the 

Travelers, has returned from Europe. 
‘ 


Colonel Howard P. Dunham, insurance 
commissioner of Connecticut, figured 
prominently in the Connecticut George 
Washington’ Bicentennial celebration 
Tuesday which opened in Webersfield, 
the oldest town in Connecticut and the 
home of Colonel Dunham. Colonel and 
Mrs. Dunham held a reception at their 
residence, which was attended by a large 
crowd, including Governors of two states, 
members of the Governor’s foot guard 
and Richmond Light Infantry Blues of 
Virginia. On Monday Col. Dunham made 
a talk before the American Association 
of Insurance General Agents in which 
he congratulated insurance men on the 
way in which insurance is weathering 
the economic storm. 

+. * 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau of Hartford, left Sunday night 
for a two weeks’ trip through the South 
and Middle West. Mr. Holcombe will 
visit the home offices of companies which 
are members of the Bureau, located in 
Washington, Richmond, Greensboro, 
Birmingham, Nashville, Cincinnati, Indi- 
anapolis, Fort Wayne and Detroit before 
returning to Hartford. 

+ 


Bart M. Russell, for twenty-six years 
state agent in Kentucky for the Fire- 
man’s Fund, has been retired from ac- 
tive service at his own request, and plans 
to remain in Louisville. S. M. Buck, 
Chicago, has advised Kentucky agents 0! 
the company of Mr. Russell’s retirement 
from the field, and of arrangements made 
whereby Morris O. Jones, state agen! 
for the company in Indiana, will here- 
after look after a part of the Kentucky 
field; and Dick Bolling, of Nashville, 
Tenn., will take part of the westerm 
Kentucky and southern Kentucky field 
work. 

* * * 

A. B. Roome, vice-president and treas- 
urer of Barber & Baldwin and of the 
Aero Underwriters Corp., has become as 
sociated with the Chicago Fire & Marine 
department of the Lincoln Fire of New 
York. He will be located in Chicag? 
after June 15 in charge of underwriting. 

x * x 


Walter C. Hill, president of the Retail 
Credit Co., attended the meetings of the 
American Institute of Actuaries in Kat- 
sas City and the sessions of the Medical 
Section of the American Life Convention 
at West Baden Springs, Ind., this week. 

* * * 


Carl F. Sturhahn, president of the 
Rossia of Hartford, has retired from the 
board of directors of the Iduna Get 
mania of Germany. 
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Sir Edward Mountain and the Iraq- 
British Oil Concession 


Sir Edward Mountain, chairman of the 
Eagle, Star & British Dominions, has 
had the spotlight of publicity turned upon 
him in the British press recently as a 
result of successful negotiations with the 
Iraq Government on behalf of the Brit- 
ish Oil Development Co. Sir Edward 
was largely responsible for bringing the 
negotiations to a successful issue. 


Sir Edward and his son Brian (the lat- 
ter well known in this country and who 
was recently promoted by the Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions) went to Bag- 
dad. The new agreement is for the full 
exploitation of an oil-bearing area on 
the West bank of the Tigris covering a 
zone of approximately 200 miles. These 
tights are of 75 years’ duration, the dead- 
rent being $500,000 for the first year, 
advancing by $125,000 per annum to an 
ultimate rental of $1,000,000, the royalty 
payable being at the rate of 95 cents per 
ton. The rent ceases as soon as oil is 
produced. 

The British Oil Development Co., al- 

though a British organization, contains 
strong French, Swiss, German, and Ital- 
lan interests. Obviously these interests 
are very important for a company which 
controls an oil district which must, from 
its geographical position, be the most 
natural source of supply for the populous 
Mediterranean countries. Their associa- 
tion ensures a preferential market for 
what will be, in part, their own produc- 
tion. This is evident fom a study of the 
map, which shows the unassailable ad- 
vantage of the B.O.D. territory. 
_ Although these powerful affiliations ex- 
ist, the B.O.D. is British controlled and 
the articles of association provide that 
the chairman must always be British. 
he concession entails no restrictions 
whatever on the company as to the di- 
rection and terminals of pipelines, or 
general method and program of develop- 
ment. An arrow shot due west from 
Mosul would run straight to the Medi- 
terranean, the nearest point being 450 
miles distant, while the bifurcated lines 
defined by the Iraq Government for the 
rival concession east of the Tigris would 
be about 750 miles longer. Further, 
while the shorter of the B.O.D. lines 
Would probably follow its natural down 
gradient, the longer lines have to pass 
heights of 2,500 to 3,000 feet, entailing 
lifts” requiring pumping stations. 

Mosul oil is of very high quality simi- 
ar to that in South Russia, the wells 
Coming in mostly as gushers, and one 
——- an initial blow of over 100,000 
Patrels a day. These results are unique 
of uch as they are obtained at a depth 
in 1000 feet. It is anticipated that, as 
re the Caucasus, the Mosul wells will 

ve a long life. 

' he acquisition of this concession is 
, € outcome of several years of constant 
aon by the British syndicate, and it 
tai nally secured by Sir Edward Moun- 

in the face of powerful opposition. 


© enterpri i J 
of ads erprise will undoubtedly prove 


fantage to British oil well equip- 
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ment firms, big orders being expected 
shortly. 

This agreement forges the second link 
in the chain of prospective oil develop- 
ments in Iraq. Henceforth Iraq will 
have two international groups operating 
its rich oilfields. Sufficient is known of 
the powers behind the scenes to lead to 
the opinion that the competition between 
the two companies will be active and 
healthy. The outstanding advantage 
which B.O.D. enjoys is in the matter of 
transport facilities between the field and 
the coast since its concessions are about 
one-half the distance from the Medi- 
terranean as compared with those of the 
rival undertaking, Iraq Petroleum Co. 

Sir Edward Mountain has been called 
a “Napoleonic” type of insurance man. 
He was at the head of an insurance of- 
fice at 33, and the habit of leadership 
thus early acquired has never left him. 
He has a strong virile personality, is a 
good talker, and takes an intense interest 
in public affairs. 

Shortly after the war he contemplated 
a political career, but ultimately aban- 
doned this idea and has since wondered 
how he could have entertained it, so all- 
absorbing does he find insurance. Since 
he founded the British Dominions Ma- 
rine in 1904, some fourteen other offices 
have been absorbed in or become asso- 
ciated with it. Rumors are afloat that, 
before very long, seevral more offices 
will be taken under the Eagle’s wing. 

Sir Edward has a beautiful home at 
Bourne End, where he grows melons, 
peaches and apricots—difficult jobs in 
England—takes on all comers at tennis, 
and occasionally plays a game of golf. 
Next to insurance, oil, and his family, 
he is more interested in racing pigeons 
than in anything else. His own flock of 
homing pigeons are stated to be all 
champions and have won many prizes 
both in Britain and abroad. Most of 
Mountain’s renown has come to him 


since 1920. 





* * * 


Third Year of the Austrian Insurance 
Almanach 


The third volume of the Austrian In- 
surance Almanach, published by “Die 
Versicherung” in Vienna, has just ap- 
peared and is on file in the library of the 
Insurance Society of New York. The 
almanach gives detailed statistics and 
other information of interest and value 
for all insurance companies operating in 
Austria. Austria still maintains a posi- 
tion in the international insurance mar- 
ket out of proportion to its present size, 
due to the importance of Vienna as an 
insurance and financial center of the 
former Austrian-Hungarian Monarchy. 

* * * 


51st Edition of Assekuranz Yearbook 


The fifty-first edition of the “Asseku- 
ranz Jahrbuch” (Insurance Yearbook) 
annually published in Vienna and Leip- 
zig, and edited by Professor S. J. Len- 
gvel, has appeared. This yearbook is 
divided into three parts. The first con- 
tains a number of treatises, of which 
five deal with actuarial and statistical 


problems of life insurance, one with hail 
insurance, one with the problem of cur- 
rency depreciation in insurance and re- 
insurance, one with hail insurance, one 
with the problem of aviation in life in- 
surance and one with compulsory insur- 
ance of automobile liability insurance, 
giving at the same time a review of the 
legal provisions in the respective coun- 
tries on this subject. 

The second part is entitled “Bibliog- 
raphy” and gives a review of all works 
and treatises scattered through a num- 
ber of periodicals, which appeared during 
1931 in the field of insurance in all its 
branches. The publications have been 
grouped according to the subjects dealt 
with and cover such publications in 
twenty-seven European and_ twelve 
other countries outside of Europe. An 
alphabetical index further facilitates the 
use of this part. 

The third part of 328 pages deals with 
statistics of twenty-five European, four 
American and two Asiatic countries (Ja- 
pan and India). A short review of out- 
standing events affecting insurance is 
followed by a summary of statistics. 

x *k * 


Fireproofing Process For Straw and 
Cane Roofs Invented 


A fireproofing process has been in- 
vented by a roofer in Berlin, by which 
straw and cane, which is still used for 
roofing in farm sections of Germany, will 
be made absolutely fireproof. The Gov- 
ernment Office for Examining of Build- 
ing Material has subjected material 
treated by this process to severe tests, 
from which it has emerged in excellent 
condition. The building police will now 
be asked to approve the material thus 
treated for building purposes. 

* * * 


Quick Reply to a Stockholder 


Arriving at his office one morning, the 
president of a fire insurance company 
observed a grim visaged, determined- 
looking man sitting on a bench at the 
entrance to his office 

“Anything I can do for you?” inquired 
the president. 

“Yes, Iam a stockholder and want to 
know what is the matter with this 
damned stock.” 

“Come right in and we can talk it 
over; we have three kinds of damn 
stock, which one are you interested in?” 


Easily Satisfied Burglars 


Apparently some burglars these days 
are satisfied with “small game.” At any 
rate I noticed that those who recently 
broke into the Paris home of James 
Hazen Hyde of New York, former of- 
ficer of the Equitable Society, over- 
looked the safe and a valuable art col- 
lection, ate some asparagus in the but- 
ler’s pantry, took a few small objects of 
little value, and departed. Mr. Hyde, 
who has been living in Paris for a num- 
ber of years, was away in Germany at 
the time. 

* * x 


Salvage Corps Has to Move Quickly 


The Eastern Underwriter’s representa- 
tive was being shown around the quar- 
ters of the Newark Salvage Corps by 
Superintendent Keegan, who was ex- 
plaining in detail the equipment carried 
on each of the modern motor wagons 
when there was a sharp “click.” 

“Heads up,” shouted the floor watch. 

“Stand where you are,” shouted the 
Superintendent. The gong clanged— 
men appeared from everywhere—some 
from the rear sitting room, others came 
down the brass poles—the driver sprang 
to his seat, the commanding officer be- 
side him and the other men into the 
body of the wagon. The motor roared, 
the big front doors swung open, the 
floor watch shouted the location of the 
station and the big red wagon was off! 

“What happened?” said the scribe 
when he recovered his senses. 

“Answering an alarm,” said the genial 
Superintendent. “Can't waste time in 
this business—minutes count. You see 
we cover the entire city and if we can’t 
‘beat the water,’ that means, get on the 


job and spread our covers before the fire 
department begins using water, we are 
not giving the protection expected of us. 
The department is mighty fast and we 
have to go some to do our work prop- 
erly and keep losses down.” 

By this time the clanging bell an- 
nounced the return, the doors again 
opened, the big red wagon backed in and 
was back in service, ready for the call. 

“Pull,” reported the commanding of- 
ficer to the floor watch (meaning false 
alarm), who noted the records and the 
men returned to their various tasks. 

“Well,” said the Superintendent, “we 
can continue our trip around the house 
now.” 

* * * 


Contrasting Personalities 


There may be several fire insurance 
men in Newark who recall the late Hen- 
ry Powles, president of the Merchants 
Insurance Co. for many years. Mr. 
Powles was a rugged, sturdy type of the 
old time business man, loved and re- 
spected by those who knew him. 

As a young man he joined the “gold 
rush” to California in 1849 and upon his 
return entered the fire insurance busi- 
ness. He shunned publicity and never 
had a part in civic or social activities. 

James R. Mullican was secretary. He 
had been a colonel in the Civil War and 
unlike Mr. Powles was active in the 
Grand Army of the Republic and secre- 
tary of the Salvage Corps, as well as 
representing the company at all insur- 
ance gatherings. An excellent speaker 
and letter writer, the colonel was al- 
wavs in the public eye. 

The difference in the nature of these 
two often brought about many amusing 
incidents, one of which occurred when 
the colonel submitted a sample copy of 
a blotter to the president for approval. 
It showed a picture of the building and 
the official seal of the State. Mr. Powles 
looked it over carefully, pondered and 
remarked dryly: 

“Why not add the seal of the G. A. R. 
and a picture of the Salvage Corps and 
complete the d—— thing?” 


ELECTRICAL HAZARDS RULING 








Insurance Dep’t Informs N. Y. Exchange 
That Fire Companies Don’t Have 
To Pay Such Losses 

Two supplemental contracts to cover 
loss or damage caused by electricity 
other than that caused by ensuing fire, 
recommended by the rates, rules and 
forms committee of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, were withdrawn at 
the monthly meeting Wednesday after 

1g discussion. It was brought out that 
the State Insurance Department said the 
right to insure such risks was not grant- 
ed to fire companies but only to casualty 
companies. Heretofore some fire com- 
panies have been paying such _ losses, 
without charging an extra premium. The 
department ruling will probably cause 
all fire companies to deny liability for 
electrical hazards. 


BOSTON COMMISSIONS 


The Boston Board of Fire Under- 
writers postponed action on the pro- 
posed changes in the by-laws, including 
the fixing of commissions of Boston 
agents, at a meeting held on Tuesday. 
According to the chairman of the con- 
ference committee, William A. Muller, 


‘the committee has arrived at an agree- 


ment with the Boston committee of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association rela- 
tive to commissions and has also arrived 
at an agreement as to the expense ratio 
of branch offices and the use of the in- 
land marine form on fire risks in Boston 





FIREMAN’S FUND ASSETS 
The Fireman’s Fund had assets on 
May 1 of $28,504,982, capital of $7,500,000 
and net surplus of $4,508,667 based on 

May 1 market values of securities. 





ADMITTED TO KENTUCKY 
The Independence Indemnity has been 
admitted to Kentucky to write compen- 
sation and public liability lines, taking 
over the American Mine Owners Cas- 
ualty business in that state. 
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Home Will Reduce 
Capital to $12,000,000 

PRESENT FIGURE 1S $24,000,000 

President Kurth Says it Is Expected to 


Pay Dividends at Present Rate 
on Lower Par Value 





Stockholders of the Home of New 
York will meet on June 25 to act upon 
recommendations of the directors that 
the capital stock of the company be re- 
duced from $24,000,000 to $12,000,000, thus 
creating an additional $12,000,000 for net 
surplus, and that the par value of the 
shares of capital stock be reduced from 
$10 a share to $5 a share. This change 
in capital structure will not reduce the 
proportionate interest of each stockhold- 
er in the company. 

In a letter addressed to the stockhold- 
ers President Wilfred Kurth states that 
it is the expectation of the directors that 
dividends at the present rate can be con- 
tinued on the reduced par value and it 
is also expected that action on the divi- 
dend will hereafter be taken at the regu- 
lar monthly meetings of the directors in 
January, April, July and October, such 
dividends, as and when declared, to be 
paid on the first day of the month fol- 
lowing the declaration. 

Kurth’s Letter to Stockholders 

Advising stockholders of the proposals 
of the directors that the Home’s capital 
be reduced President Kurth said in part: 

“You are familiar, of course, with the 
decline in the market value of securi- 
ties during the past two years and the 
consequent reflection in the financial 
statements of this corporation as sent 
to you. The general belief is that such 
declines in market prices have resulted 
in quotations which do not fairly repre- 
sent true intrinsic values. It is the mar- 
ket values, however, instead of the in- 
trinsic values that are required to be set 
forth in the published statement, and the 
declines aforesaid when they appear in 
such statement show a corresponding de- 
cline in surplus. 

“Your directors therefore feel that the 
corporation should place itself in a po- 
sition in which even at the present low 
quotations it will be in possession of ade- 
quate net surplus to meet the require- 
ments of law and the various state in- 
surance departments of the country as 
well as to take advantage of opportuni- 
ties for additional business, as oppor- 
tunities arise.” 


E. S. & B. D. APPOINTMENT 

The Eagle, Star & British Dominions 
has appointed the Pioneer Agency, Inc., 
90 John Street, as its general agent for 
the New York metropolitan district. 
FE. B. Platzker is president of the agency 
and Edwin H. Zauner secretary-treas- 
urer. Mr. Zauner has been with the 
Eagle, Star & British Dominions for the 
last six years and has had charge of the 
local underwriting department, a post 
which he maintains in his post with the 
agency. 





TO HONOR C. I. BARNARD 


The Newark Exchange Club will honor 
Chester I. Barnard, a director of the 
American of Newark, on Tuesday, June 
14, at which time the members of the 
organization will present him with a 
medallion in honor of his excellent work 
as director of the relief committee and 
as being the individual who has been 
voted as performing the greatest service 
to Newark in the past year. 





ENTERS CANADA 
The London & County, one of the 
Sun Fire Office group, has entered Can- 
ada for fire and allied lines. It will be 
under the management there of Robert 
Lynch Stailing, Canadian manager of the 
group. 


LaTourette, Former 
Adjuster, Marries 


CEREMONY IN PHILADELPHIA 





Now Retired “Jean” LaTourette Was 
e of Most Prominent Claim 
Settlers of His Time 





Eugene DuBois LaTourette, one of the 
leading independent fire insurance ad- 
justers in the business until his retire- 
ment a few years ago, and Mrs. Helen 
Craven Cook were married recently in 
Philadelphia. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Rev. J. R. Laird, pastor 
of the 13th Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church. At the Marriage License Bu- 
reau Mr. LaTourette gave his age as 74 
and his residence at Bound Brook, N. J. 
His first wife died three years ago. His 
bride’s age was given as 61. Her husband 
died twenty-seven years ago. Mr. La- 
Tourette has two children and his bride 
three. 

A fire insurance company executive 
who has known Mr. LaTourette for 
years says this with respect to the bride- 
groom: 


A Fearless Adjuster 


“Powerful physically and mentally 
Jean commanded respect both from the 
nublic and the companies. He was fear- 
less in his work. He was an expert in 
lumber, oil and leather claims and han- 
dled many of the largest claims in all 
parts of the United States. While in- 
dependent, he did a large amount of ad- 
justing for the Home. He retired a few 
vears ago to devote his time to private 
interests at his home town, Bound Brook. 
He has the appearance of an English 
squire and possesses a booming voice 
that on many an occasion told dishonest 
claimants. as well as the world, what he 
thought of them and no one could tell it 
like Jean.” 

Mr. LaTourette is now president of the 
30und Brook Water Co. and a member 
of the Lotus Club in New York. He is 
an ardent golfer, too, and has played in 
many of the annual tournaments of the 
New York Fire and Marine Insurance 
Golf Association. He and his bride have 
known each other nearly all their lives. 
Mrs. LaTourette comes from an old fam- 
ilv, her grandfather. Commander T. A. 
M. Craven, having distinguished himself 
in the Battle of Mobile Bay. She is a 
member of the D. A. R. and the Sedgeley 
Club. 





NEW NEW JERSEY LOCAL BOARD 

The Insurance Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of Passaic and Clifton, N. J., has 
been formed by local agents there. The 
officers are: President, Herman Schult- 
ing, Jr.; vice-president, Alfred C. Sinn, 
and secretary, William F. O’Brien. This 
local board will affiliate with the New 
Jersey Association of Underwriters and 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. 








Gold Risk Maximum 
Reduced to $8,000,000 

LIMIT FOR ANY ONE VESSEL 

British and American Markets Co- 


operate; Reinsurance Difficulties 
Encountered in Depression 








London underwriters have recently 
brought about an important change in 
the insurance of gold shipments. Under 
a new rule now put into effect no more 
than $8,000,000 of gold may be insured 
on any one vessel. This limit has been 
introduced so as to reduce the risks in- 
curred in insuring the transport of the 
large consignments of gold now on their 
way to Europe from New York. 

In this country, too, the maximum 
limit is about $8,000,000 on a single ves- 
sel. The reduction in the total from the 
somewhat higher limits prevailing last 
year was made two or three weeks ago 
to conform with the European practice. 

Toward the end of 1931, when a simi- 
lar outflow of gold from New York took 
place, the insurance of gold running into 
tens of millions was carried by under- 
writers in the London market. To the 
American shipments were added _ the 
further large cargoes sent from India to 
Britain. Underwriters complained that 
far too much of the metal was placed in 
one bottom. Sometimes the figure 
reached a full $10,000,000. This, added 
to the value of the hull of big passenger 
vessels, meant a total risk of close on 
$20,000,000 on a single vessel. 

Reinsurance Problems 

The concentration of such big risks 
created many reinsurance problems. Un- 
derwriting firms had to make reinsur- 
ance arrangements which taxed the mar- 
ket’s capacity to the utmost. Against 
the general basic rate of 1/20%, reinsur- 
ance rates rose in some cases to any- 
thing from 3/10 to 4%. There was also 
a general feeling that some of the small- 
er vessels used in the “gold rush” were 
unsuitable for the purpose. In these 
cases also specially high rates were 
charged. 

London underwriters are now attempt- 
ing to put these heavy gold coverages 
on a sound footing. Not only is it con- 
sidered desirable to limit the amount 
carried on any one vessel, and to pre- 
vent the shipment of gold in unsuitable 
bottoms, but it is felt that the basic rate 
is low in view of the large risk involved. 

At 1/20% the underwriter insures the 
shipment of $5,000,000 of gold across the 
Atlantic for a premium of $2.500. So 
far these shipments have been free from 
any important loss. When last year a 
few bars were accidentally dropped into 
the harbor at Cherbourg thev were 
auickly recovered and transported to the 
Bank of France in Paris. 


German Viewpoint 

A carefully reasoned article on this 
subject has been contributed by A. 
Kravyer, of Berlin, to the current issue 
of the Marine Underwriter, and is com- 
mented on as follows in “The Times”: 

“He writes that a rate of ls. per cent., 
less 10% discount, can hardly be con- 
sidered an adequate premium for a 
Transatlantic voyage—it is an uneco- 
nomical rate, and the risk is not worth 
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writing.’ Obviously the estimate given 
by Sir Edward Mountain on Friday of 
the insured values — £170,000,000 — re- 
quired to be covered without loss to 
equalize a recent liner loss would hay 
to be multiplied many times to mect the 
cost of a corresponding gold loss. 
“Mr. Krayer refers in his article to the 
existence of a market in London jn 
which the gold risks are only accepted 
when the rates for reinsurance have suf- 
ficiently advanced, and he criticizes as 
unfair the effecting of facultative rein- 
surances in case they are needed. He 
points out that those underwriters who 
do not seek facultative reinsurance be- 
fore they are really in need of it, and 
who do not unnecessarily take up a sub- 
stantial proportion of the available mar- 
ket, are actually penalized for their fair- 
ness by being called upon to pay ex- 
cessive premiums for reinsurance.” 





Conference With Van Schaick : 
On Aviation Rates This A. M. 


Representatives of insurance com- 
panies writing aviation lines will meet 
with Superintendent George S. Van 
Schaick this morning at 11 o'clock at 
the New York Insurance Department 
offices ,here to discuss a revision of 
air rate filings. The Department be- 
lieves that existing schedules are too 
elastic and permit unfair discrimina- 
tion. At the meeting this morning the 
Superintendent “will hear the state- 
ments of all interested parties rela- 
tive to reasons why this Department 
should not call for a new filing of 
rates free from the existing variable 
character, except where specific qual- 
ifications are indicated. Any other 
subject pertinent to the rating and 
underwriting of aviation risks may be 
presented for consideration at the 
meeting.” 








MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL RISKS 

If the Minneapolis School Board wer¢ 
to continue carrying its $15,000,000 fire 
insurance risk with stock companies, 18% 
local insurance agents and 66 insurance 
companies, of which three are local, 
would benefit by this business, accord- 
ing to H. A. Jorgensen, supervisor of 
business for the board. Few, if any, 
local insurance agents and only thirty 
companies, of which five are local, will 
benefit if the business is placed with 
mutuals, he added. The Minneapolis 
school fire insurance came up for re- 
newal in May, yet the board’s special 
insurance committee has not decided 
whether to place it with the original in- 
surors (stock companies), with mutuals 
or establish an insurance fund of its 
own. 





REINSURANCE SUPERVISION 


The German Federal Insurance De- 
partment (Reichsaufsichtsamt) under 3 
law recently passed is empowered to st- 
nervise reinsurance companies doing bus- 
iness in Germany, which so far wet 
exempt from such supervision. This 
change is due to the prevailing abuses 
caused by “pyramiding.” It is one of the 
results of the disclosures following the 
collapse of the Frankfurter General an‘ 
the court proceedings following it. Tht 
manager of the Frankonia Reinsuranct 
Co. in Berlin has been appointed for 4 
term of five years to a membership 
the Insurance Advisory Council 





HOME F. & M. DIVIDEND 

The directors of the Home Fire & 
Marine, at a meeting held at San Frat 
cisco, declared the usual quarterly div" 
dend of 5% (50 cents per share) on thé 
capital stock of the company to all stock: 
holders of record at the close of busin® 
on June 4, payable on and after June I: 





URGES NEW BUILDING CODE 

Leon A. Watson, rating expert of the 
Schedule Rating Office of New Jerse 
has written to the officers of the Eliza- 
beth Chamber of Commerce urging oe 
to obtain the adoption of a new build: 
ing code for the city. This, he stat 
will reduce fire hazards and keep 40W" 
the cost of fire protection. 
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NORTH BRITISH GROUP 


Financial Statement Based on all Securities at Market Value April 30, 1932 


Assets 


No. British & Merct. Ins. Co., Ltd. $14,046,787.99 
The Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N.Y. 6,154,448.42 
The Homeland Ins. Co. of America 2,143,378.19 
The Mercantile Ins. Co. of America _5,991,293.83 
The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 13,497,990.24 


Surplus to 
Policyholders 
Liabilities (Including Capital) 


$ 8,785,327.22 $ 5,261,460.77 
3,000,828.03  3,153,620.39 
910,496.72 — 1,632,881.47 
2,983,009.67  3,008,284.16 
7,847,479.05 — 9,650,511.19 





TOTALS .... . $41,833,898.67 


$23,127,140.69 $18,706,757.98 








150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





(Financial Statement leaflets of each Company, as of May 2, 1932, now being distributed.) 
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Cause of Cunard Pier Fire Loss 
Undetermined Says N. Y. Board 


Neither Boilers Nor Incinerator Apparently Were Cause of 
Fire Bringing $1,000,000 Damage; Several Fire 
Protective Measures Are Advocated 


Even after a searching investigation 
the cause of the fire which on May 6 
destroyed the Cunard Steamship Co. 
pier No. 54 at New York with a loss es- 
timated at over $1,000,000 has not been 
discovered, according to the special re- 
port on the fire issued by William B. 
White, superintendent of the Bureau of 
Surveys of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The setting of the boilers 
was such, the report says, as to provide 
little possibility of the fire having origi- 
nated from that source. The fact that 
the smoke was first seen about thirty 
feet distant from the boilers in which 
there was a fire, appears to eliminate 
definitely the boilers as the probable 
cause of the disaster. 

Mr. White also points to another pos- 
sibility of the cause of the fire. He says: 

“If the heavy solid masonry foundation 
under the incinerator radiated sufficient 
heat to set fire to the wooden deck 
(which from the apparent location where 
heat first seemed to exist, does not ap- 
pear evident) it would seem necessary 
that all portions of a pier floor contain- 
ing heating apparatus should be entirely 
of fireproof construction. There is con- 
siderable record where boilers on piers 
with bottom fire boxes set directly above 
solid masonry, varying in thickness up 
to as high as fourteen inches, have 
caused fires in the combustible decks un- 
derneath the masonry. Fires in similarly 
set apparatus in land structures do not 
seem to occur. The reason for this dif- 
ference seems to be that on piers the 
movement and shock to the structure ap- 
parently produces cracks in the masonry 
that extend all the way through to the 
deck.” 

Following are extracts from the inter- 
esting report of the New York Board, 
illustrated with photographs of the 
ruined pier and with a diagram of the 
pier area: 

Construction 

The pier was approximately twenty- 
two years old, but was in good repair. 
It was the central pier of a group of 
three piers of similar construction, occu- 
pied by the Cunard Steamship Co. It 
was about 100 feet in width and 945 feet 
in length. The bulkhead building was 
about 55 feet in width. The pier and 
bulkhead building was two stories. The 
pier deck and first floor of bulkhead 
building was 2 inch asphalt on 6 inch 
concrete on heavy wood pine planking 
on wood girders and piling. Only a few 
of the members of the sub-structure were 
creosoted, which were replacements. The 
piling of the two communicating piers 
shows a large deposit of bilge oil. 

Such deposit undoubtedly augmented 
the combustibility of the piling and con- 
tributed to the density of the smoke. The 
second floors of pier and bulkhead were 
“Clinton” system of reinforced concrete 
4 inch flat arches, on unprotected steel 
I-beams, spaced 6 feet on centers, on 
unprotected steel girders supported by 
steel side construction, and in part by 
interior unprotected steel columns. The 
pier sides were corrugated iron on un- 
protected steel structural work, except 
river end was corrugated iron on un- 
protected steel structural work, backed 
with 4 inch tile. 

The west wall of the bulkhead building 
was corrugated iron on unprotected steel 
structural work. The east or street wall 
of bulkhead building was concrete. North 
ahd south, the bulkhead building was 
continuous with open communications to 
piers 53 and 56. Cargo doors at the 
sides of the pier were wood tinclad on 
both sides. The area of 54 was about 
94,500 square feet. The area of the en- 
tire bulkhead building was about 56,650 
square feet. 

The finish was open except for wood 


stock racks between cargo doors on pier, 
and plaster on wire lath in offices of 
bulkhead building and cement plaster on 
tile in waiting room. Roof was slag on 
1% inch planks, on wood sleepers, on 
unprotected steel purlins, on steel truss- 
es on side construction. The pier had a 
Texas skylight its full length of thin 
glass in wood frames. There were nu- 
merous stairs, elevators, escalators and 
merchandise chutes in the pier super- 
structure and bulkhead building in vari- 
ous types of enclosures. 

Pier 54 and the bulkhead building was 
occupied by the Cunard Steamship Co. 

The first floor of the pier contained 
merchandise in transit, including 440 
cases of preserves, 95 bales of cotton, 224 
bags of magnesia, 2,942 ingots of tin, 
cases of hardware, books, linen, hats, pa- 
per, beverages, surgical appliances, 
feathers, sheepskins, machinery, etc. 

On mezzanine at river end of pier- 
cooper shop, stevedore’s room, wood 
lockers and storage of tarpaulins. 

The second floor of pier was used as a 


passenger floor, baggage and waiting 
room. 5 ; 
First floor of bulkhead building in- 


volved in the fire was not occupied, ex- 
cept by boiler and engine rooms and coal 
bunker, with an incinerator in the boiler 
room, also small frame offices. 

The second floor of the bulkhead build- 
ing was occupied by offices and waiting 
rooms. ' 

Story of Fire 

The fire appears to have originated 
under the first floor of the bulkhead 
building in the vicinity of the engine 
room. The engine room was located 
north of Pier 54 and the first smoke 
was discovered approximately 30 feet 
north of the north side of Pier 54 and 
issuing from under the floor of the bulk- 
head building on the west or nearest the 
river side. 

Daniel Duffy, one of the pier guards, 
discovered smoke coming from under the 
engine room at approximately 6:20 a. m. 
Duffy also noticed a clouded atmosphere 
in the boiler room and saw that a small 
amunt of steam was escaping from the 
safety valve of one of the boilers. He 
at first thought the smoke coming from 
under the engine room was steam, but 
after a few minutes realized that it was 
smoke. 

The cause of the fire could not be de- 
termined. The setting of the boilers was 
such as to provide little possibility of 
the fire having originated from that 
source. The fact that the smoke was 
first seen approximately 30 feet distant 
from the boilers in which there was a 
fire, appears to definitely eliminate the 
boilers as the probable cause of the fire. 

Damage 

The entire pier other than the land end 
heretofore mentioned settled into the 
river, together with all of the cargo and 
equipment that was stored upon it. The 
second floor of the pier rests at approx- 
imately the level of the river. The su- 
perstructure of the pier was not seri- 
ously damaged by the fire directly. The 
damage to the superstructure was due 
almost entirely to its settling into the 
substructure. 

The bulkhead building for approx- 
imately 150 feet north and 75 feet south 
of the pier is seriously damaged by the 
settling of the sub-structure. 

The loss, which has not been adjusted, 
for the pier and portion of bulkhead 
building, together with contents and car- 
go, may run to over a million dollars. 

Conclusions 

In view of the enormous proportions 
reached by this fire after its prompt 
detection in an incipient stage and the 
helplessness of the fire department equip- 


ment, supplemented by equipment of 
railroad and other river craft, there 
comes to the fire insurance business a 
serious uneasiness in the loss possibilities 
on this class of property. This fire con- 
tinued to creep and burn for hours un- 
der the deck from the land to the river 
end, despite the best efforts of a very 
large complement of fire apparatus, 
boats and firemen, whose hours of la- 
bor resulted only in preventing the fire 
from spreading to the two communicat- 
ing piers. 

The proportions attained by the fire 
were beyond the control of the fire de- 
partment and the fire patrol was unable 
to take any steps toward saving the mer- 
chandise on the pier. There was a fire 
boat moored to Pier 53 and the west side 
high pressure pumping station was lo- 
cated only a few blocks away. If this 
loss is typical of the damage that may 
be expected in a pier substructure, then 
there is grave reason for fire underwrit- 
ers to feel uneasy, not alone in unsprin- 
klered piers but also in piers that have 
sprinkler protection. 

It is difficult to realize that the fire 
was able to assume the proportions that 
it did from such an insignificant be- 
ginning. Although half an hour had 
elapsed between the discovery of the fire 
before the fire department was called, 
nevertheless it was not until three quar- 
ters of an hour after the arrival of the 
fire department before fire was actually 
found and a second alarm was appar- 
ently not considered necessary until one 
hour and three minutes after the first 
alarm. 

Reasons for Extent of Fire 

The extent of the fire has been attrib- 
uted to its inaccessibility and the absence 
of manholes in the pier deck and bulk- 
head building. The pier and bulkhead 
were not provided with fire bulkheads, 
but at the time the fire was discovered 
there was a space of 6 feet 3 inches be- 
tween the surface of the water and the 
under side of the bulkhead building 
floor, which permitted ready access to 
the substructure of the bulkhead build- 
ing from the river side. At no time 
during the fire was space at this point 
less than 4 feet 3 inches and this was 
at high tide at 9:35 a. m., or two hours 
and forty-two minutes after the first 
alarm. 

The sub-structure of the pier was ac- 
cessible to hose streams from both sides 
of the pier through a space 10% inches 
in width and at least 2 feet above the 
water level. The piling was spaced 10 
feet on centers. 

Existing piers similar to Pier 54 should 
be made to conform to the recommended 
good practice requirements of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters for 
the construction and protection of piers 
and wharves, especially with respect to 
the installation of sprinklers, the con- 
struction of fire walls and fire bulkheads, 
fire hatchways and openings in pier deck 
for revolving nozzles, cellar pipes, etc. 


TO REVISE INSURANCE LAWS 








Gov. Pollard of Virginia Names Mem- 
bers of Legislative Commission; Will 
Simplify and Codify Statutes 
Governor Pollard of Virginia has an- 
nounced the appointment of S. L. Kelley 
of Richmond, Parker of Appa- 
lachia and Braden Vandeventer of Nor- 
folk as members of the legislative com- 
mission which is to revise, simplify and 
codify the Virginia insurance laws. This 
completes the personnel of the commis- 
sion. Other members are State Sena- 
tors Hill Montague of Richmond and W. 
A. Wright of Tappahannock; Represen- 
tatives Wilbur C. Hall, of Loudoun, C. C. 
Lauterback of Page, Thomas P. Stanley 
of Page, and George A. Bowles, state 

insurance commissioner. 

The director of the state legislative 
bureau will be chairman ex-officio. Mr. 
Hall, it will be recalled, was author of 
the original resolution which resulted in 
the legislative probe of fire rates several 
years ago. Both he and Mr. Parker 
served on the commission appointed to 
inquire into the rates. Mr. Vandeventer 
served as special counsel for the state 
in the rate proceedings subsequently held 
before the corporation commission. 


N. Y. Fire & Marine 
Golf Meet June 23 


AT THE SUBURBAN GOLF CLUB 





Four Cups to Be Contested for in This 
Annual Spring Tournament; Large 
Turnout Expected 





The annual spring tournament of the 
New York Fire & Marine Insurance Golf 
Association will be held on Thursday, 
June 23, at the Suburban Golf Club at 
Elizabeth, N. J. Already a large number 
of golf enthusiasts among company men, 
agents and brokers have indicated their 
intention to participate. The entrance 
fee is $7.50, payable to Edward Gallagh- 
er, treasurer, at 35 Nassau Street, New 
York City. For those who have paid 
their association dues for 1932 of $5 there 
is still $7.50 payable as entrance fee for 
this tournament as each tournament is 
extra. 

Any member may bring as guests any 
persons not in any way engaged in the 
insurance business. The charge for guests 
will be $7.50. A special event will be ar- 
ranged for guests for which the prize will 
be given. The members of the tourna- 
ment committee consist of the following: 
E. D. La Tourette, J. F. Honnes, E. W. 
Congdon, Jr., W. T. Stewart, Austen B. 
Crehore, T. C. Moffatt, E. M. Wild and 
F. A. McCarthy. 


List of Events and Prizes 


Following are the prizes to be awarded 
to winners of the various events: 

The championship cup presented by 
Wallace Reid. This cup is won each year 
by the one making the lowest eighteen 
hole gross score in A. M. competition, to 
be held for one year but to become the 
permanent property of any one winning 
it three times. The present holder of 
this cup is W. Miller-Jones, Jr. 

Senior championship cup, presented by 
A. Duncan Reid, open to members who 
are fifty years of age or over, 18 holes 
medal play, handicap. Lowest net score 
of day. The present holder of this cup 
is M. S. Schroeder. 

President’s cup, presented by Harry 
W. Barley, open to all ages and classes, 
18 holes medal play, handicap, lowest net 
score of day. The present holder of this 
cup is A. E. Gilbert. 

Team championship cup, presented by 
“Bill” Hadley. Team to consist of two 
men representing any insurance orgatl- 
zation. Present holder Crehore & Rich- 
ardson. 

The prizes will be awarded after the 
dinner in the evening. There will also be 
a program of entertainment then. Harry 
W. Barley is president of the association. 
Other officers are: vice-president, 
Leon Lewis, Jr.; treasurer, Mr. Galla- 
gher, and secretary, W. T. Glenney. 





L. & L. & G. STATEMENT 





Figures From Liverpool Head Office 
Show Only Small Drop in World- 
wide Fire and Marine Income 
The ninety-sixth annual report of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe from the 
home office in Liverpool shows fire pre 
miums of £4,481,159 as compared with 
£4,699,244 for 1930. Losses last year 
were £2,168,330. After payment of & 
penses and providing for reserves nece™ 
sary for unexpired risks, a balance : 
£220,441 was transferred to profit am 
loss account. The fire fund now stan® 

at £3,567,464. 

In the marine department the pre 
mium income last year was i] 
against £356,212 in 1930. After paymet! 
of losses and making full provision 0 
all outstanding claims and reserves for 
unexpired risks the sum of £42,138 
transferred to profit and _ loss. | = 
fund amounts in all to £429,107. For! ‘ 
entire company, including all depatt: 
ments, the total funds are now 425,41) 
698. The directors at their recent 
nual meeting recommended a final - 
dend of thirteen shillings, six see 
share, making a total dividend for “ 
year of twenty-seven shillings, less ta% 
which was the same as for 19 
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Shepherd’s Report 
To General Agents 


BACKS MEMBERSHIP CHANGE 





President of Association Believes Gen- 
eral Agents Who Do Local Agency 
Business Should Be Barred 





Approval of the proposed change in 
the constitution to limit the membership 
in the American Association of Insur- 
ance General Agents to supervising gen- 
eral agents who do no local agency busi- 
ness was asked by President Joshua K. 
Shepherd of Little Rock, Ark., in pre- 
senting his annual report to the conven- 
tion held in Hartford on Monday and 
Tuesday of this week. He said that this 
proposal had received the endorsement 
of companies and local agents. While 
long advocated the association had not 
acted previously on this change because 
of the presence in the organization of 
some prominent general agencies carry- 
ing on local agency work. Commenting 
upon this situation President Shepherd 
said: 

“There are yet a number of the fine 
old combination offices doing legitimate- 
ly and ethically both a local and a gen- 
eral agency business and out of appre- 
ciation for them some of which now hold 
membership with us, we have long de- 
ferred making this what it should be— 
an organization solely of general agents 
who do not compete with local agents. 
The services and responsibilities of the 
supervising general agents are not in 
the same field with that of the produc- 
ing local agent. The company may per- 
form the duties of the former through 
the offices of department managers or 
state agents on salaries and may be the 
direct owners of such businesses with- 
out endangering the American System 
as it affects local agents. But from the 
local agents’ point of interest the local- 
general combination office has many of 
the dangers of a direct-soliciting branch 
office, and, as the general agency depart- 
ment may at any time become the prop- 
erty of the company, there is thereby 
offered the opportunity for irregular 
companies to thus surreptitiously engage 
in the local business. 

Glad to Be in Hartford 

Telling of the pleasure of the general 


agents’ body in meeting in Hartford 
President Shepherd said: 

“To this historic insurance city of 
Hartford, from which springs much of 
the finest in insurance practice, we come 
with ready willingness that the record 
and purpose of this Association of Gen- 
eral Agents shall be viewed in the bright 
light of pure ethics. Not in any sense 
of self-importance did our executive 
committee vote to meet in Hartford, but 
that, in this insurance atmosphere re- 
markable for safety, security and per- 
petuity, we might absorb something of 
the spirit of stability of its enduring 
business institutions and at the same 
time open to the nearer observation of 
Eastern insurance executives our own 
principles, objectives and helpful possi- 
bilities in the nationwide transaction of 
the business of stock-insurance. 

“We are not jealous of any other 
method of performing the services which 
independent supervising general agents 
render to the companies they represent 
and to the business as a whole, but we 
are conscious of a unique responsibility 
upon our members to conduct offices of 
high merit and to assume the burden of 
active leadership in opposing bad under- 
writing practices and inimical legislation 
in their fields.” 

Observations on Local Agents 

President Shepherd commented upon 
the friendly conferences with the officers 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents and recommended continuing 
holding the general agents’ executive 
committee meetings, whenever possible, 
at the time and place of the local agents’ 
annual conventions. ‘That means that 
the executive committee gathering this 
autumn will be held at Philadelphia in 
September. Voicing commendation of 
organized local agents in this country, 
Mr. Shepherd said: 

“The other interests in the operations 
of insurance (commissioners, companies, 
and general agents), have nothing to fear 
from the official actions of local agents’ 
organizations except as such influences 
may be withheld from the councils of lo- 
cal agency ranks and thereby cause to 
be occasionally taken a course which 
had not the benefit of mature judgment 
containing responsibility for all obliga- 
tions of the business. 

“My observation and personal experi- 

(Continued on Page 24) 


Crawford Discusses 
Rising Expense Ratio 


MANY SERVICES OF COMPANIES 
Insurance Editor, N.Y. Journal of Com- 
merce, Doesn’t Believe Waste Con- 
stitutes a Major Factor 





Problems associated with the rising 
ratio of fire insurance companies were 
discussed by William S. Crawford, in- 
surance editor of the New York Journal 
of Commerce, before the annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of In- 
surance General Agents at Hartford 
this week. He does not believe that ex- 
pense ratios can be reduced very much 
generally but that once waste is elimin- 
ated expenses can be defended on the 
basis of the good accomplished in fire 
prevention and protection work for the 
nation. 

The first step is to reduce expenses as 
far as this can be done without injustice 
and without injury to the business Mr. 
Crawford said. When this is accomplish- 
ed the business should show the public, 
when the expense ratio is attached, how 
much of the expense is incurred for the 
benefit of the public. Moreover the 
agents, fieldmen and adjusters of the 
companies with whom the public comes 
in contact should be men of such charac- 
ter and intelligence as to inspire confi- 
dence in the public. Citing numerous 
ways in which fire insurance justifiably 
spends money now other than for the 
payment of loses Mr. Crawford said: 


Services in Addition to Indemnity 


“Almost imperceptibly fire insurance, 
once a business of indemnifying for loss, 
has become a business of furnishing pro- 
tection against loss, which is much broad- 
er. The assured still pays his premium for 
a contract of indemnity, but what do the 
companies give him in addition to the 
indemnity they have guaranteed ? 

“They endeavor first to prevent loss by 
accepting for insurance only risks free 
from abnormal hazard, by inspection, by 
regulation of hazards, by offering lower 
rates as an inducement to reduce the 
probability of loss and by showing the 
public how it will gain by so doing. 

“They indemnify for the losses which 
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occur in spite of their efforts to pre- 
vent them. They pay a considerable 
amount of the taxes their’ assured would 
otherwise be obliged to pay directly. They 
furnish the cities with engineering ad- 
vice for the protection of the property 
of their citizens, which otherwise would 
have to be paid out of the public funds, 
“They maintain rating organizations 
which show property owners how they 
can reduce their insurance costs. They 
pay the cost in every State of an Insur- 
ance Department to supervise them and 
see that they maintain such a financial 
condition as to be able to meet their 
obligations under their contracts. This 
might be termed insuring insurance. 
Aside from the payment of indemnity, 
the cost of all these services is charged 
to expenses. That is one important rea- 
son why the expense ratio is high.” 


Rising Expense Percentages 


At the opening of his address Mr. 
Crawford gave a brief review of fire in- 
surance expenses ratios in this country 
for the last hundred years. He said: 

“Rise in the expense ratio of fire in- 
surance companies, almost continuous for 
more than a century, has now reached 
such a stage that some company execu- 
tives are more worried about it than 
they are about the effect depreciation is 
having upon the surplus of their com- 
panies. They do not know where it will 
end, but they fear that the result will 
be very serious. 


“In 1830 the Hartford Fire closed its 
first twenty years of operation with an 
average expense ratio of 14%. From 1860 
to 1870, inclusive, the average for com- 
panies generally was 31%; in 1900, 37%; 
in 1920, for National Board companies, 
nearly 46%, and in 1930, 56%, an abnor- 
mal figure due in part to a sudden drop 
in p:emium income. 

“In 1903 the public paid an average 
rate of $1.19 for $100 of fire insurance. 
The loss ratio that year was low, but if 
it had been up to the average of 56%, 
which prevailed from 1860 to 1911, the 
public would have received back in pay- 
ment of losses sixty-nine cents of the 
$1.19. Its contribution to the expenses 
and profits of insurance companies would 
have been forty cents per $100 of in- 
surance. In 1930 the loss ratio (56%) was 
increased by the drop in premium in- 
come, but that year the public paid an 
average rate of eighty cents and got 
back in payment of losses forty- five 
cents. It contributed only thirty-five 
cents per $100 of insurance to company 
expenses and profits although the ex- 
penses alone were over forty cents. In 
twenty-seven years the average price 
paid by the public for $100 of insurance 
had come down nearly a third and the 
losses per $100 of insurance had been re- 
duced in approximately the same ratio, 
but the expense ratio of the companies, 
figured against a premium income base 
upon the reduced average rate, had gone 
up over a third. 


Fire Prevention Work 


“That period of twenty-seven years 
had been marked by the great activity 
of the companies in fire prevention work. 
They had always been endeavoring '0 
reduce their losses, but it was after 
schedule rating had become more pel 
fected and rates had become better sta 
bilized that fire prevention activities 
were broadened. As a matter of sound 
business policy the companies incurred 
these expenses for the purpose of fe 
ducing losses they would have to pay 
but almost immediately the benefits re- 
sulting from lower losses were passe 
along to the public in the form of re 
duced rate, which in turn caused the €X- 
pense ratio to rise. 

“Other causes, however, besides the 
drop in the average rate have contribute 
to the rise in the expense ratio. Taxes 
are much higher than they used to be. 
Influx of new capital and gains in suf- 
plus from appreciation while the market 
was rising caused managements to spec 
up in their efforts to earn income on 
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SATISFACTION 


NSURANCE settlements on fire losses are the visible evi- 


dence of the actual operations of fire insurance. » The way 
the loss is handled, the attitude of the company, its fairness, 
reflect upon the local agent. lt may reflect to his benefit— 
it might be a boomerang. » Strong companies maintained in 
offices for scores of years manifest the confidence of those 
agents in the service and satisfaction which their companies 
render. » Agents who write their policies in’ The Home of 
New York” know that such a policy provides the protec- 
tion in a financially strong stock company that meets its 


obligations promptly and fairly in the event of a loss. » » 


THE HOME covesxy NEW YORK 


CASH CAPITAL $24,000,000 WILFRED KURTH, President 
59 MAIDEN LANE 
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Milligan On The Pearl 


Company Will Be Welcomed If It Adheres To Standard Rates 
and Sound Practices; Otherwise, Not 


In his address before the fire insurance 
general agents convening in Hartford this 
week Edward Milligan, president of the 
Phoenix, in discussing the large number of 
new companies which have appeared in 
the American arena since 1921, had this 
to say about the Pearl, a British company 
which has announced that it will do a di- 
rect writing business in this country, al- 
though Mr. Milligan did not mention its 
name : 


“A number of new Richmonds reached 
the field from across the ocean, and there 
was a Canadian importation or two. All 
of this happened during a period when 
the country was over sunplied with in- 
surance capital, and so, like a great many 
other things that transpired during that 
time, economic need played no part in 
these promotions, While I have not made 
an exhaustive study of the fortunes me- 
ted out to these newcomers, I think it 
is fair to say that every one of them 
lost money, in either investments or un- 
derwriting, or both. Notwithstanding the 
diminution in the aggregate general pre- 
mium income, which income has been 
declining very steadily for the last sev- 
eral years, and in a larger percentage in 
1932 than in the two previous years; and 
notwithstanding the fact that the sub- 
stantial insurers have sufficient facilities 
to meet the needs of trade and commerce 
it was announced recently that a British 
company, whose principal field is said 
to be industrial life insurance, was about 
to invade the United States, for the writ- 
ing of fire insurance. 

“If, in its operations, it adheres to 
standard rates and sound practices, it 
should, and doubtless will, be welcomed 
by American underwriters. If, on the 
other hand it purposes to operate out- 
side of the existing organizations—and 
certain appointments made by it indicate 
that it may intend to exercise a free hand 
—then its presence in this country will 
not be welcomed. One cannot be blamed 
for listening to what the gossip-mongers 
have to say about the plans of the new- 
comer, in view of the statements credited 
to representatives of the company who 
have been in this country recently. They 
assert, for instance, that the gross assets 
of the company exceed $300,000,000 and 
that in this respect it will be the largest 
company doing business in the United 
States for the direct writing of fire and 
allied insurance. Supposing the Travel- 








EDWARD MILLIGAN 


ers should attempt to create the impres- 
sion that its vast assets, of almost $700,- 
000,000 were behind the Travelers Fire, 
or that the Aetna Life should intimate 
that its half billion dollars are behind 
the Automobile and the Standard, what 
would the underwriting world, and the 
public, think of such misleading state- 
ments? With the sum of money that 
the foreign company under discussion 
actually has available for the payment 
of fire losses, the chances are that it 
would rank considerably below most of 
the British companies doing business in 
this country, and very far from the top, 
if its true resources were compared to 
those of the larger American companies. 

“In the foregoing connection it may 
not be amiss to add that the British com- 
panies doing business in the United 
States have been fine co-operators. All, 
save a comparatively few of them—two 
notable exceptions operate in the casual- 
ty field—have supported, as far back as 
the record discloses, sound principles of 
underwriting and they have generally 
adopted the same methods for the trans- 
action of their business as are common 
with the American offices.” 


Milligan Talks to Gen’l Agents 


(Continued from Page 1) 


suffering the most from the incursions 
of the great horde of irresponsible peo- 
ple who, in one capacity or another, have 
been brought into the business in the 
past decade. It is of outstanding impor- 
tance that something be done to rid the 
business of these barnacles. 


Reciprocals and Non-Agency Mutuals 

The reciprocal insurance idea is pretty 
closely related to a form of genteel brig- 
andage. The field “for these predatory 
concerns” would be too limited to be at- 
tractive if it were not for the co-opera- 
tive work of the stock companies in rate- 
making, maintaining good housekeeping 
conditions, limiting danger of exposing 
menaces, seeing that water supplies and 
fire departments are well maintained and 
promoting sound construction. “In an 
open field they could not survive,” said 
Mr. Milligan. 

In a way non-agency mutuals are sim- 
ilarly helped. In the old days these mu- 
tuals were perhaps a necessity. Apart 
from a comparatively few, old high-grade 
and conservatively managed companies 
the mutuals are being maintained today 
largely for the purpose of providing good 
jobs for a few men. There is no demand 


for that class of carrier from the public 
at large. People who believe in the live 
and let live principle are not hard to 
convince when the two systems are prop- 
erly explained to them. There is prob- 
ably not a trade or an industry which 
does not profit in a larger measure from 
the patronage of people engaged in the 
stock insurance business than that which 
represents the difference in cost between 
stock and mutual covers. The “bugaboo” 
that mutual companies keep stock insur- 
ance prices down has long since been 
discredited by people of sense. 

Taxation of insurance companies is too 
high, the tendency being to filch taxes 
from the companies. Every little tech- 
nical quibble is resorted to for the pur- 
pose of adding to an already excessive 
tax burden. 

The New Companies 


Of 250 companies launched in the 1921- 
1930 decade of expansion—all at a time 
when the country was oversupplied with 
insurance capital and meeting no eco- 
nomic need—Mr. Milligan thought “it 
fair to say that every one of them lost 
money either in investments or under- 
writing or both.” Now that premiums are 


falling the situation is even less cheerful 
for the newcomers. 

There is no easy road to underwriting 
success. The only sound method con- 
sists of sound building and careful cul- 
tivation over a period of years. 


The State Departments 


Speaking of State Insurance Depart- 
ments generally, they could well afford in 
their convention to give serious consid- 
eration to curtailing their statistical re- 
quirements. A vast amount of statistical 
data which they have required compa- 
nies to furnish serves no useful purpose. 
lf this tendency is not checked the coun- 
try will grow more and more _ bureau- 
cratic. 

Although head of a group which does 
a minimum of advertising in the insur- 
ance press Mr. Milligan read the insur- 
ance papers a sermon on the type of ad- 
vertising they accept, charging a lack of 
discrimination. “I have no doubt they 
refuse to lend their columns to some 
notably irresponsible concerns, but they 
are not apparently over-choosey,” he 
said. “Those periodicals are not, of 
course, responsible for the grandiloquent 
boasts of service that appears in their 
sheets, nor for the pecksniffian flavor of 
some of the advertisements, but it would 
help the business, and the papers would 
help themselves if they maintained a 
higher quality in their advertisements.” 

State Departments should be cautious 
about invading private business. At any 
rate when the authorities begin to exer- 
cise rating jurisdiction it generally fol- 
lows that costs go up, ceaseless friction 
develops, and the public, in whose name 
and for whose benefit the interference is 
invoked, is left to pay the piper. 


Insurance Executives Association 


In discussing the new Insurance Ex- 
ecutives Association and Paul L. Haid, 
its president, Mr. Milligan said: 

When I turn to the next, and final, subject I 
approach the meat of this paper—if, indeed, 
tuere be any meat in it. 1 reter to that under- 
writing intant, ‘the Insurance Executives Asso- 
ciation. ihe purposes which gave rise to the 
launching of this organization of ranking ex- 
ecutives have been ciearly, concisely and ade- 
quately stated. 1 do not believe that further 
elucidation is necessary. Suffice it to say that 
it may be found advisable to put the under- 
writing craft in the dry dock tor the purpose 
of removing an uncommonly large accumulation 
of barnaces. ‘Lhe association is not going to do 
anything 1 a hurry, nor does it intend to try 
to accomplish the tupossible. It does expect to 
promote a_ better understanding between mem- 
ber companies. It does expect to see that they 
tulfill their obligations from Coast to Coast and 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. It does ex- 
pect to initiate such changes in fixing rates, 
when not prohibited by law, as will result in 
a great saving in the operation of the vast 
mechanism that has been set up for valuing 
hazards. It does expect to bring about a sim- 
plification of rules and clauses. It does expect 
to effect such other reforms as may be relied 
upon to help companies to conduct their affairs 
more efficiently and economically. Heretofore, 
many movements having for their object econ- 
omy for agents and companies, a greater sim- 
plicity in the matter of detail, and other much 
to be desired reforms, have died from inanition. 
With a man of the character, experience, earn- 
estness, energy and resourcefulness of Mr. Paul 
L. Haid to direct its affairs, there is every reason 
to believe that the responsible people in the busi- 
ness are going to derive real profit from the 
activities of The Insurance Executives Associa- 
tion. 

Right here, it may not be amiss to add that 
some extravagant tales are being circulated about 
Mr. Haid’s compensation. It is true, of course, 
that he is to receive a substantial salary, but no 
more than one would naturally expect that the 
underwriting head of a_great group of compa- 
nies could command. The work of The Insur- 
ance Executives Association is to be conducted 
on an economical basis. Indeed, its budget for 
a year is for an aggregate sum that seems trivial 
when one takes into consideration the fact that 
the companies affiliated with it are writing pre- 
miums materially in excess of half a_ billion 
dollars. : 

Business Conditions 

Mr. Milligan concluded with a review 
of general business conditions. He 
thought that over-buying and over-build- 
ing are primarily responsible for the na- 
tion’s troubles. Those who have some- 
thing to sell have applied every natural 
and many artificial stimulants to encour- 
age consumption; and speculative build- 
ing never attained the volume it did in 
the 1920-1929 decade. To Mr. Milligan 
it appears a case of inefficient, short- 
sighted and irresponsible financial and 
economic leadership. He didn’t blame 
the politicians. He was surprised that 
not an outstanding man raised his voice 
in 1929 against the wild orgy of specu- 
lation. 


NATIONAL UNION CAPITAL 


Stockholders Meet August 2 to Vote on 
Reducing Capital from $2,750,000 
To $1,100,000 

The National Union Fire of Pittsburgh 
has called. a special meeting of stock- 
holders for August 2 to act on a pro- 
posal that the capital be reduced from 
$2,750,000 to $1,100,000, to be effected by 
a reduction in the par value of the stock 
from $50 a share to $20 a share. If the 
reduction is voted the sum of $1,650,000 
will be transferred from capital to sur- 
plus account. 

In a letter to stockholders John S. 
Fisher, chairman of the board, and 
President Thomas indicate that the un- 
derwriting results for the first quarter 
of this year were materially more favor- 
able than for the same period of 1931 
but the unprecedented shrinkage of the 
market value of securities has necessi- 
tated the strengthening of the surplus 
account. 


EVERETT FOWLER DIES 





Well-Known Kingston, N. Y., Agent 
Succumbs to Heart Attack in Office 
of Globe & Rutgers Here 

Everett Fowler of Kingston, N. Y.,, 
well-known insurance agent and member 
of the firm of Decker & Fowler, died 
suddenly from a heart attack Monday 
afternoon while in the offices of the 
Globe & Rutgers in New York City. He 
was 72 years of age and is survived by 
his widow and a daughter. Mr. Fowler 
was a leading figure in Kingston. In 
addition to his insurance agency he was 
also a lawyer and a director of several 
banks in his home city. For years he 
was identified with Democratic politics in 
Ulster County and was captain for ten 
years of Company M of the old Tenth 
Regiment of the National Guard. Dur- 
ing the construction of the Ashokan res- 
ervoir for New York City Mr. Fowler 
had the contracts for searching the titles 
of lands acquired for aqueduct purposes. 





QUIN ELECTED PRESIDENT 

Langdon C. Quin of Hurt & Quin, At- 
lanta, was elected president of the 
American Association of Insurance Gen- 
eral Agents on Tuesday at the annual 
meeting in Hartford. Will J. Miller, 
Topeka, was elected first vice-president; 
William Deans, San Francisco, second 
vice-president, and Henry A. Steckler, 
New Orleans, secretary-treasurer. The 
association amended its constitution so 
as to provide that no general agent shall 
be eligible to membership who is en- 
gaged in the local agency business. 


ADJUSTMENT BUREAU TO MOVE 

The Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau has leased the thirty-third and 
thirty-fourth floors of the 116 John 
Street Building and plans to move its 
headquarters and Eastern department 
there about August 1. These new quar- 
ters are in the same building with those 
of the Insurance Executives Association. 
Paul L. Haid is president of both organl- 
zations. At present the F.C.A.B. is lo- 
cated in the National Board Building and 
the Eastern branch at 84 William Street. 
The new quarters at 116 ~ Street 
were leased through the Chas. F. Noyes 
Co., 


STEEL HEADS SUBURBAN CLUB 

William Steel, Jr., of the Security ° 
New Haven was elected president of the 
Suburban New York Field Club at the 
annual meeting on Monday to succeé 
Charles J. McGinley. Other officers are 
as follows: vice-president, William A. 
Beirne, Continental; secretary, William 
E. Chandler, New Hampshire, and treas- 
urer, Arthur Devine, National Liberty: 


EAGLE, STAR & B. D. FIGURES 

The Eagle, Star & British Dominions 
had assets on March 31, 1932, of $6, 
617 and surplus of $2, 190,655, the latter 
figure being based on the market value 
of securities as of March 31. The 6 
serve for unearned premiums is $1,8/ 
667 and the reserve for difference be 
tween June 30, 1931, values and actus 
values of securities on March 31, 1932, 
is $1,225,302. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1932 STATEMENTS 


NEAL BASSETT, President 








JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. — - KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. ERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V. pm. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN "BROOKS, 2d Vv. -Pres. 

FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, 0 <0 
CAPITAL POLICY HOLDERS 
$18,795,380.00 ORGANIZED 1855 $32,306,202.99 





NEAL BASSET . Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 























JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP. Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vi e Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. ERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 24 V.-Pres” T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2dV.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1853 $ 2,034,545.17 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, “{ERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 ORGANIZED 1854 $ 1,226,248.02 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. '“WERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres, RMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1866 $ 1,563,520.84 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, '1ERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. itp; M- SMITH. Vice-Pres 
W. E. wo EGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1871 $ 1,603,338.23 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1870 $ 1,751,660.54 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pre-. HERMAN AMBOS, Vics Pres. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 24 V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 24 V_-Pres- OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 ORGANIZED 1886 $ 511,958.09 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 ORGANIZED 1905 $ 137,264.60 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JO, SSO eit ag AMMA SEM PSTRRENS SEAM Vem, A MME es Pm 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2 V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 24V_-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS? INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1852 $ 4,967,756.04 





NEAL. BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. S. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres. F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 





$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1874 $ 2,009,866.67 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
H. S. LANDERS, President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President 4. c. a President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 


E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. T.A. SMITH, 3rd Vice Pres. FRANK J.ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. E.R. HUNT, 3rd VicePres. 5S.K. McCLURE,3rd Vice Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 








$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1909 $ 1,814,648.30 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois — Bush ot : 
HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice President San Francisco, fornia 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice President EASTERN DEPARTMENT w. = a L. A ary hs = hsp a 
x. e 
-iinipes ieoenentendaipcimnand 10 Park Place PRED W. SULLIVAN, Seoretary 
CANADIAN ARTMENT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
AD DEPART 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada enema BEN LEE BOYNTON, Rex Vice Preai " 
1 e 
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Expense Ratios 
(Continued from Page 20) 


vreatly increased capital funds, and the 
speeding up involved increased expenses 
and competition. New companies added 
to the general expense their costs of 
building up office and field organizations 
and made the competition still keener. 

“In 1930 five hundred stock companies 
were writing fire insurance of its allied 
branches and, although the growth of the 
fleet system reduced the number of home 
offices, the number of company officers, 
employees and equipments was much 
larger than was needed for the econom- 
ic al hi andling of the available business, 
while in the field special agents in large 
numbers were appointing new agents and 
inducing old ones to take on their com- 
panies and thus divide their business 
among still more companies. Rising ex- 
penses were the inevitable result of such 
conditions. They were not so noticeable 
while the premium income was also ris- 
ing, but when it dropped they stood out 
in glaring reality. 

Corrective Now Being Applied 

“The present ecomomic conditions are 
proving a corrective. Depreciation has 
taken much of the excess capital out of 
the business. Many companies have re- 
tired and more will do so. Fields have 
been combined and field men laid off. 
Many agencies have been discontinued 
because they were not worth what they 
were costing. We have been painfully 
coming down to earth. But when depre- 
ciation has done its worst and economic 
pressure has squeezed out of the busi- 
ness much that it could spare without 
loss, it still will be confronted with the 
fact that taxes and expenses consume a 
large percentage of the premiums pro- 
duced by a low average rate. 

“Acquisition cost never has been re- 
duced except in some limited territories. 
I believe it will be reduced, but only 
when the number of agents is reduced 
and the commissions paid to those who 
remain will compensate them fairly for 
securing and handling business and not, 
in so large a measure, for energy expen- 
ded in defending what they have against 
the efforts of those who seek to take it 
away from them. 

“The business could be carried at a 
slightly lower overhead if the number 
of agents and companies was reduced 
and the premium income was received 
from fewer sources. Field supervision ex- 
pense will decrease as companies are 
obliged to forego the luxury of cultivat- 
ing territories from which they receive 
sO meager an income that too large a 
part of it is consumed in paying special 
agent’s salaries and expenses. Hope of 
reducing expense of organizations lies 
largely in simplifying the rating system 
and consolidating organizations whose 
functions overlap.” 





ae ag FIRE SPECIAL AGENT 
. C. Lawson has been appointed spe- 
cial’ agent of the Sussex Fire of New- 
ark for the Province of Quebec, Can- 
ada, with headquarters in Montreal. 








Shepherd Report 


(Continued from Page 20) 


ence justify me to say that local agents 
are keenly anxious to do what is best for 
the business as a whole and are willing 
to make personal sacrifices to that end. 
They court and appreciate the advice and 
counsel of company executives, and when 
agents’ associations seem to go contrary 
t» the rights of others it can be traced, 
in part at least, to some prior failure of 
others to participate in the trying detail 
of working out the problems giving rise 
to the issue. 

“Agency leaders have repeatedly evi- 
denced a desire for co-operative guid- 
ance from company mani igement, and as 
the responsibility of leadership in a great 
movement impresses itself upon them 
they become increasingly anxious for that 
helpfulness which can be rendered by 
the seasoned company officers having the 
greater range of experience of country- 
wide operations and representing also the 
capital investment entitled to considera- 
tion and profit—which underwriting has 
too frequently failed to make. 


Defends Agency System 


“The American Agency System is an 
outstanding contribution by the insur- 
ance companies to the progress and 
growth of this nation through its pro- 
vision of opportunities for thousands of 
persons to become independent men and 
women owning businesses in which they 
can take personal pride, thus promoting 
that individual initiative which has add- 
ed so much to America’s development. 
When the services of any business ac- 
tivity—trade, transportation, banking, or 
insurance—are properly tested some im- 
portant factors which must be included 
are operating methods having a bearing 
on the economic welfare of. those en- 
gaged in it and those depending upon or 
doing business with them, and the civic 
and social contributions of such persons. 
“The matter of paying claims, impor- 
tant though that be, is not the sole 
measure of value which the business of 
insurance adds to commerce. And were 
it possible to eliminate all risk and haz- 
ard, removing the need for indemnify- 
ing contracts, it would not mean that 
the people of America would save the 
amount they now pay in insurance pre- 
miums, nor even that portion of such 
premiums not consumed by Issses, for 
the persons now directly or indirectly 
employed by insurance would necessarily 
enter other lines of effort and divide pro- 
duction with those there engaged. 
“With a feeling of pride in our worthy 
insurance companies and gr. ititude for 
the opportunities they have given agents, 
general and local, to participate effec- 
tively in the building up of a truly mar- 
velous business and a great nation, we 
urge that our talents be devoted to put- 
ting the insurance business on a basis 
or earning an underwriting profit, which 
is the prime purpose—legal, ethical and 
economic — for the organization of an 
insurance company and certainly the 
principal, and perhaps the sole. justifi- 
cation for a general agent. When in- 
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vestment profits were expanding so rap- 
idly as to obscure the need for sound 
underwriting methods and prosperity of 
all commerce was reducing the claims 
against insurance contracts, the place of 
the general agent was thought unimpor- 
tant, but the unerring law of compensa- 
tion, economic’s double entry system of 
debits and credits, is now demanding its 
fair return and it will for a period of 
years become increasingly popular to 
seek an underwriting profit for the risk 
of underwriting, and the general agent, 
schooled in the technic of his business 
and in immediate contact with the con- 
ditions in his territory, is thereby offered 
an unusual opportunity to prove his value 
and serve his companies helpfully and 
creditably.” 





UNIONTOWN, PA., LOCAL BOARD 

Another local board has been formed 
in Pennsylvania, the latest being the 
Uniontown Insurance Agents Associa- 
tion of Uniontown. The officers are as 
follows: president, John W. Combs of 
Markle, Combs & Moore; vice-president, 
Paul E. Gates of Gates Clark, and 
secretary-treasurer, Charles S. Bowman, 
Jr., of Seaton & Bowman. The organi- 
zation meeting was attended by most of 
the local agents of Uniontown. President 
J. Donald Porter and Secretary James 
R. Laughlin of the nearby Connellsville 
local board were present as was also 
Manager Frank D. Moses of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents. The members of the Uniontown 
board will be affiliated with the state as- 
sociation and the National Association. 


TO HAVE LARGER OFFICES 

Due to the expansion of business and 
territory of the Van Houten & Sher- 
wood Agency in Jersey City, one of the 
large agencies in Hudson County, the 
firm has taken larger offices and have 
just executed a lease for 2,500 square 
feet on the second floor ofthe New Jer- 
sey Title Guarantee & Trust, Foye Place 
branch building. Extensive alterations 
will be made. 


N. J. SPECIAL AGENTS TO MEET 

The annual meeting and election of 
officers of the New Jersey Special 
Agents Association will be held on Mon- 
day, June 13, at the Hotel Monterey, 
Asbury Park. 
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Statement, January 1, 1932 


BITRE See DO hha csk cabs Cia 660 08 6s 6 ccvecedd $47,599,452.91 
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*Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders.............. $17,054,303.40 
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FIRE PROTECTION ASS’N 


A number of leading engineers and in- 
spectors in fire insurance have formed 
the Fire Protection Engineering and In- 
spection Managers Association. The 
purposes of the association are educa- 
tional and for exchange of information. 
The territory represented in the mem- 
bership includes New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States. Among those 
who are interested in this organization 
are William B. White of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters; George W. 
Booth, A. C. Hutson and H. E. Newell 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers; A. R. Small of the Underwrit- 
ers Laboratories and representatives of 
the Schedule Rating Office of New Jer- 
sey, the Eastern Underwriters Inspec- 
tion Bureau, New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange, New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization and the Factory In- 
surance Association. 





NEWARK FIRE COLLEGE 


A college for the purpose of instruct- 
ing officers of the Newark fire depart- 
ment in the modern methods in fire 
fighting and engineering has been estab- 
lished in Newark and is patterned after 
the one in New York City. In estab- 
lishing the college it will in no way in- 
terfere with the training school for fire- 
men which has been in operation for 
more than fifteen years. The whole pur- 
pose of the new college is to dissemi- 
nate knowledge of fire fighting, estab- 
lish and maintain the highest profes- 
sional standards and to afford officers the 
advantage of experience of men who 
have devoted their lives to this vocation. 





LEAVES INSURANCE FIELD 

H. Mellorn Younkel, who has been in 
the fire gy field in Hudson Coun- 
ty, N. J., for a number of years as 1n- 
vestigator and adjuster, has retired from 
the field and left for Los Angeles where 
he will reside with his daughter who con- 
ducts a general agency there. 





FRENCH CO. LIQUIDATES 
The French insurance company 
“L’Appui” will be liquidated. The com- 
pany was originally intended for marine 
insurance but confined its activities t¢ 
credit insurance. 
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Binghamton Municipal 
Insurance Allotted 


ALL AGENCIES PARTICIPATE 





Committee of Agents Work With City 
Officials for Fair Distribution 
Of Coverage 





Placing of a city’s insurance business 
on a business-like basis, and equitably 
distributed among all reputable local 
agencies is one of the tasks which faced 
the new city manager administration of 
3inghamton, N. Y., when it assumed of- 
fice on January 1 last. When City Man- 
ager C. A. Harrell went into office he 
had brought to his attention the state 
comptroller’s report on Binghamton’s 
fiscal affairs. 

One of the things which brought criti- 
cism from the state comptroller was the 
allotment of about 35% of the city’s in- 
surance business to a single agency. The 
report said this agency should not have 
been entitled to more than 4% of the 
city business. 

Allotment of a larger amount to it, 
while not actually illegal, was a thing 
open to criticism from the standpoint of 
fairness, the report intimated. The 
agency referred to was the Insuring 
Service Corporation, of which Ralph T. 
Boyd, a brother of the then Mayor, 
Norman A. Boyd, was the head. The 
agency was formed at about the time 
Mayor Boyd assumed office, on January 
1, 1928. 

Joint Committee Named 

City Manager Harrell tackled the in- 
surance problem soon after he assumed 
office. His first step was to appoint a 
joint committee, comprising three city 
officials and three members of the Bing- 
hamton Fire & Casualty Club, to survey 
the situation and submit a report with 
recommendations. City officials on the 
committee included the director of fi- 
nance, corporation counsel and deputy 
purchasing agent. 

The report of this committee recom- 
mended the appointment of a permanent 
committee of three members of the Fire 
& Casualty Club, to allocate and distrib- 
ute the city’s insurance business among 
local reputable concerns, whether or not 
affliated with the insurance club. The 
distribution was to be on an equitable 
basis. Members of the Fire & Casualty 
Club, at a meeting at which the matter 
was submitted to a vote, agreed that 
concerns represented on the city’s in- 
surance committee were to be given a 
greater percentage of the business, in 
return for the work of their representa- 
tives on that commitee. 

The committee also recommended that 
the city buildings should be insured for 
a total of $4,875,150, and their contents 
at $349,000. John E. Hogan, director 
of finance, said the new coverage, and 
redistribution to be effected, would save 
the city approximately $3,000 a year in 
premiums. The permanent committee, 
now engaged in allocating the insurance 
among the local concerns, comprises H. 
Clay Smith, of H. Clay Smith, Inc.; Fred 
E. Powell of Steele, Powell & Horton, 
and Kenneth C. Estabrook, of the A. D. 
Thompson agency. 





TO HEAR BENNETT AND DUMONT 


The annual convention of the Virginia 
Association of Insurance Agents will be 
held at the John Marshall Hotel in Rich- 
mond June 16-17. Arrangements are now 
being perfected for the meeting. One of 
the Principal speakers will be Walter H. 
Bennett, secretary-counsel of the Nation- 
al Association. _His subject will be “The 
Issues of 1932.” Another speaker will be 
John R. Dumont, manager of the Inter- 
State Underwriters Board. Mr. Dumont 
_ explain the purposes and workings of 
a board, Pointing out the properties 

at are eligible and the forms under 
Which they are covered. 





NORTHERN ASS’T MANAGER 
The Northern of London has appointed 


: Leach as assistant general man- 
“ger at the head office in London. 


- 


AGENTS’ COMMITTEES NAMED 





Many Prominent Pennsylvanians Will 
Aid with Convention of National 
Association in Philadelphia 

At a meeting of the general committee 
of the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents in Philadel- 
phia last week the entertainment, golf, 
reception and registration committees 
were named to round out the committees 
for the convention to be held in Phila- 
delphia September 19-23. The general 
committee, finance and publicity com- 
mittees had previously been appointed. 
Russell Bleakley, of Creth & Sullivan, 
was named vice-chairman of the finance 
committee. 

A. U. Crosby was made chairman of 
the entertainment committee, which will 
take charge of the dance, banquet, auto- 
mobiles, transportation, hotel arrange- 
ments and program for the women vis- 
itors. Other members of the entertain- 
ment committee are W. H. West, Jr., 
vice-chairman; Nicholas Biddle, Benja- 
min Harrigan, Lewis Lukens, W. Wright 
Humphrey, C. T. Monk, Jr., George T. 
Rowland, Edward W. Bair, Richard 
Cross, Edward H. Lycett, M. J. Mc- 
Nally, B. D. Walsh and Arthur Arnold. 

N. Biddle is chairman of the golf com- 
mittee with C. B. Jennings, vice chair- 


man, Others on the committee are John 
J. Layer, L. M. Addis, Jr.. Edward H. 


“ Lycett, H. T. Wilson, F. W. D’Olier. 


The reception committee is composed 
of members of the Philadelphia asso- 
ciation and the Pennsylvania association, 
the local and State associations being 
co-hosts to the national convention. 

The committee follows: Richard Cross, 
chairman; George Y. Chermer, vice- 
chairman; W. H. Robertson, W. J. Sny- 
der, Thomas L. Geraghty, H. Arthur 
Wannemaker, W. S. Detweiler, Harold 
Hoskins, Arthur McNeill, Charles H. 
Fulmer, Thomas C. Foster, Jr., Robert 
S. Shafer, John N. Doriss, Allen Taylor, 
all of Philadelphia; Kenneth H. Bair, 
Greensburg; John W. Barr, Oil City; 
Warren R. Roberts, Bethlehem; John S. 
Burwell, Scranton; Fred V. Rockey, 
Harrisburg; James P. Lavelle, Scranton; 
John C. McCarthy, Pittsburgh; Henry 
McKeen, Jr., Easton; I. D. McQuistion, 
Erie; S. K. Mitchell, Wilkes Barre; Carl 
F. Moyer, Reading; Roy S. Brown, Al- 
lentown; John N. Drass, Hollidaysburg; 
Harry C. Fry, Pittsburgh, J. W. Henry, 
Pittsburgh; J. G. Jenkins, McKeesport; 
E. S. Josephs, Harrisburg; R. A. S. Pol- 
lock, Washington; H. E. McKelvey, 
Pittsburgh, and A. S. Galland, Wilkes- 
Barre. 


C. T. Monk was named chairman of 


the registration committee with P. X. 
Picot, vice-chairman, and Richard Cross, 
Miss Marie Hofer and Miss Josephine 
King as the other committee members. 


GET TIME EXTENSION IN VA. 

Stock fire companies operating in Vir- 
ginia which are appealing from the rate 
reduction order of the State Corpora- 
tion Commission have been given a 
further extension of time for the keep- 
ing of records of the burning ratio and 
loss ratio by zones and in each county 
and city of such zones. This time they 
are allowed an extension from June 30, 
1932, to December 31, 1932. The last 
extension was from December 31, 1931, 
to June 30, 1932. The companies are not 
only appealing from the rate reduction 
order but also are contesting the right 
of the commission to compel them to 
keep records by zones. The case is 
scheduled to be argued in the state ap- 
pellate court next November. 





WITH THE SENTINEL AGENCY 

August Bischoff, trading as the Sen- 
tinel Agency at 505 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, has been appointed metro- 
politan and suburban district agent of 
the Merchants & Manufacturers Fire of 
the Corroon & Reynolds fleet. 





———— 
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OW are you taking the jumps in the Automobile 

Insurance steeplechase ? How are you clearing the 
bars of sales resistance ? Are the hazards dismounting you 
early in the race ?—“Springfield Group” Sales broadsides 
on many coverages are helping many agents win hard 
races for business. A new one on Automobile Insurance 
will soon be distributed. If you are interested in seeing a 
copy of it, or of one of the many published on various 
Inland Marine and Specialty Line Coverages, jump to your 
opportunity and write us today. 


THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Capital, $5,000,000.00 





Chartered 1849 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
GEORGE G. BULKLEY, President 


Harding & Lininger, Mgre,, Chicago. John C. Dornin, Mgr., San Francisco. W. E. Findlay, Mgr., Montreal 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT, Springfield, Massachusetts 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Pittsfield, Messechusetts 
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Are Companies Liable for Losses 


Involving Liquor Law Violations? 


PART IV 


Abraham Kaplan, Prominent New York Lawyer and Counsel 
for N. Y. Board of Fire Underwriters, in Current 
Instalment of Legal Analysis Considers Deci- 
sions Showing Assured Cannot Recover 
Without Insurable Interest 


The next case we come to is Orient In- 
surance Company vy. Ariasi, 28 Fed. (2d) 
579. This was an action on fire insurance 
policies covering a stock of wine manu- 
factured and unmanufactured, and ma- 
terials and supplies used for the manu- 
facture of wine, while contained in a cer- 
tain winery in the city of Santa Rosa, 
California. At the time the policies were 
issued the insured was the holder of a 
permit from the Prohibition Department 
for the year 1924, authorizing the manu- 
facture of wines for non-beverage pur- 
poses on bonded winery premises, subject 
to internal revenue laws; to tax-pay and 
remove the same from the winery to other 
honded premises only pursuant to permits 
to purchase; to transfer the same in bond 
from the winery to other bonded prem- 
ises only pursuant to permits to purchase; 
and to sell the same for sacramental pur- 
and other non-beverage purposes 
only pursuant to permits to purchase. On 
December 26, 1924, after hearing, an order 
was made by the Department canceling 
the 1924 permit for the reason that the 
permittee had unlawfully disposed of wine 
in violation of a permit and the National 
Prohibition Act, and that he unlawfrlly 
possessed the same. During the pen- 
dency of the proceedings for the can- 
cellation of the 1924 permit, a second 
permit for the year 1925 bearing the 
same number was issued to the insured, 
and so far as the records disclose no 
proceedings were taken for the cancela- 
tion of the latter permit. 

The case having been tried by the 
court without a jury, a judgment was 
entered in favor of the plaintiff and 
against each of the defendants. The 
insurance companies appealed. One of 
the errors assigned related to the ruling 
made by the Trial Court in the admitting 
in evidence of an order dismissing a cer- 
tain information against the plaintiff 
without trial, of an order dismissing the 
libel proceedings against plaintiff with- 
out trial, and of a letter cancelling plain- 
tiff’s bond. The Court, reversing the 
judgment on the ground that the introduc- 
tion of this evidence was prejudicial er- 
ror, held as follows, at page 580: 

Orient v. Ariasi 

“The defendant in error carnestly in- 
sists that this court cannot consider the 
sufficiency of the testimony to support the 
findings in favor of the plaintiff below, 
because there was no challenge to the 
sufficiency of the testimony to support 
such findings during the progress of the 
trial; but this question we need not con- 
sider, because of error in rulings made 
by the court during the progress of the 
trial which were excepted to at the time 
and are embodied in the bill of exceptions. 
To a proper understanding of these rul- 
ings, a more extended statement of the 
facts becomes necessary.” 

After setting forth the facts, the court 


continued : 
6m * * 


poses 


Whether the order of cancel- 
lation included both permits, as a matter 
of law, or whether the second permit re- 
mained in effect during the year 1925, is 
not deemed material. 

“On the foregoing facts the plaintiffs in 
error contend that the defendant in error 
had no property rights in the wine cov- 
ered by the two policies at the time of 
its destruction by fire in June, 1925, and 
that for that reason there can be no re- 
covery. Broadly speaking, their conten- 
tion is that the cancelation of the permit 
ipso facto took away all property rights 
in the wine, and that it immediately be- 
came contraband and of no value. With 
this broad contention we are unable to 


agree. The wine was lawfully acquired 
and lawfully possessed under permit in 
the first instance, and its mere possession 
after the cancellation of the permit was 
not unlawful, nor were all property rights 
therein lost. Street v. Lincoln Safe De- 
posit Co., 254 U. S. 88, 41 S. Ct. 31, 65 
L.Ed. 151, 10 A.L.R. 1548; Hazelwood 
Brewing Co. y. United States (C.C.A.) 
3 F. (2d) 721. 

“On the other hand, section 25, of Title 
2, of the National Prohibition Act (27 
USCA _ sec. 39) declares that it shall be 
unlawful to have or possess any liquor or 
property designed for the manufacture of 
liquor, intended for use in violation of 
that title, or which has been so used, and 
no property rights shall exist in any such 
liquor or property. And if it should ap- 
pear from the testimony that the wine in 
question was intended for use in violation 
of the National Prohibition Act, or had 
been so used at the time of its destruction 
by fire, the defendant in error had no 
property rights therein and there can be 
no recovery. Gonch v. Republic Storage 
Co., 245 N.Y. 272, 157 N.E. 136. 

“Furthermore, we are of opinion that 
the order of the department revoking or 
canceling the pefmit was prima facia evi- 
dence of the facts there found under the 
maxim, ‘Omnia praesumuntur legitime 
facta donec probetur in contrarium.’ Peo- 
ple ex rel. Copcutt, v. Board of Health, 
140 N.Y. 1, 35 NE. 320, 23 L.R.A. 481, 
37 Am. St. Rep. 522. 

Unlawfully Selling Wine 

“With the foregoing rules in mind, let 
us consider the testimony admitted by the 
court over the objection of the plaintiffs 
in error. On June 18, 1924, an informa- 
tion was filed in the court below charging 
the defendant in error with the mainten- 
ance of a common nuisance at the winery 
in question by unlawfully keeping certain 
wine there for sale on March 14 of that 
year. A second count charged the unlaw- 
ful possession of a quantity of wine at 
the same time and place, and a third count 
charged the unlawful sale of wine at the 
same place in the preceding January. 

“The United States also filed a libel in 
condemnation against 9,365 gallons of 
wine, the same being the wine covered 
by the policies of insurance in suit. On 
October 24, 1924, the information was dis- 
missed without trial, and on January 5, 
1927, after the destruction of the wine by 
fire, a similar order was made without 
trial in the libel proceeding. On May 11, 
1926, the Prohibition Administrator can- 
celed as of March 1, 1926, a certain bond 
in the sum of $5,000, effective April 1, 
1923, given by the defendant in error, 
whereon the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company was surety. 

“The defendant in error offered in evi- 
dence the order dismissing the informa- 
tion, the order of decree dismissing the 
libel, and the letter canceling the bond, 
and the same were admitted over objec- 
tions and exceptions. Tho two orders of 
dismissal and the letter of cancellaticn 
were manifestly offered for the purpose 
of proving that the defendant in error 
had not violated the National Prohibition 
Act and that the wine was not subject to 
forfeiture because of any such violation. 
But it seems quite manifest to us that 
the order of dismissal without trial ad- 
judicates nothing and establishes nothing 
beyond the mere fact of dismissal. 34 
C.J. 786. The letter canceling the bond 
given by the defendant in error was 
equally ineffective. 

“The vital issue in the case, in our view, 
was whether, at the time of its destruction 


by fire, the wine was intended for use inable interest at the time of the loss. 


violation of the National Prohibition Act, 


- or had been so used; and in admitting 


the orders of dismissal and the letter of 
cancellation the court must have given 
them a consideration to which they were 
not properly entitled under the law. The 
rulings were erroneous, and it cannot be 
said that the errors were without preju- 
dice, or that they did not effect the re- 
sult. 

“The judgment is therefore reversed 
and the cause is remanded for further 
proceedings not inconsistent with this 
opinion.” (Italics ours.) 


Vital Point in Decision 


We are of the opinion that the holding 
of the court to the effect that if it should 
appear from the testimony that the wine 
in question was intended for use in viola- 
ion of the National Prohibition Act or 
had been so used at the time of its de- 
struction by fire, the insured had no prop- 
erty rights therein and there could be no 
recovery, was not mere obiter, but a de- 
cision necessary for the reversal of the 
judgment; for had this court held, like 
the Appellate Division in the Gonch case, 
that section 25 of the National Prohibition 
Act does not deprive one of property 
rights in “illegally possessed intoxicating 
liquor“ or “other property illegally pos- 
sessed,” and that such section is merely a 
police regulation adopted to aid the en- 
forcement of the Prohibition Law, it 
would not have considered the question 
of legal or illegal possession material at 
all, nor would it have deemed the evi- 
dence in question prejudicial, nor would 
it have reversed the judgment below. As 
a matter of fact, the court distinctly held 
at page 581: 

“The vital issue in the case, in our 
view, was whether, at the time of its de- 
struction by fire, the wine was intended 
for use in violation of the National Pro- 
hibition Act, or had been so used; * * *” 

It is not entirely clear from the opinion 
alone whether “other property illegally 
possessed” was destroyed by the fire and 
involved in this appeal. We are of opin- 
ion, however, that “other property illegally 
possessed” was destroyed by the fire and 
involved in this appeal. This view is 
based upon the following facts: The court 
in its opinion at page 580 says: “The two 
policies in suit covered a stock of wine 
manufactured and unmanufactured and 
materials and supplies used for the manu- 
facture of wine * * *” (Italics ours.) 

In the petition for a writ of certiorari 
the petitioner alleges at page 3: “That on 
the 26th day of June, 1925, and while the 
insurance policies were in full force and 
effect, the stock of wine and materials cov- 
ered by the policies were destroyed by 
fire. (Tr. pp. 82 to 87 inc.).” (Italics 
ours.) In the reply of the defendants 
and respondents to the petition for a writ 
of certiorari, at page 13 appears the fel- 
lowing: “(9 That thereafter and on the 
26th day of June. 1925, a fire occurred as 
alleged in plaintiff’s complaint, which to- 
tally destroyed the property covered by 
his said policies of insurance. (Subd. (4). 
page 80, Trans. of Record)” (Italics 
ours. ) 

_Consequently, while this decision did not 
directly and squarely decide our question, 
It is nevertheless controlling. 


Insurable Interest 


With reference to the question of in- 
surable interest it is pertinent to note the 
following: 

In 26 Corpus Juris, 18, section 2, it is 
stated: 

“The definition of the contract as one 
of indemnity requires that insured shall 
have some interest in the property which 
will be exclusively affected or imperiled 
by destruction of or injury to the property 
by fire. If the person procuring or hold- 
ing the contract of insurance has no such 
interest the contract is invalid.” 

(Citing numerous authorities including 
quite a number in New York.) 

Furthermore, in Fireman’s Fund v. Cox, 
175 Pac. 493, it was held that fire “insur- 
ance taken in good faith on property be- 
longing to another, is void, although in- 
surer had full knowledge of ownership,” 
the doctrine of waiver being inapplicable 
(headnote). 

26 Corpus Juris, page 37, also states the 
general rule that there must be an insur- 


In this connection the following note 
from 30 Columbia Law Review, 392, is 
likewise pertinent: 

Note From Columbia Law Review 

“Accordingly, the overwhelming weight 
of authority requires that, in a suit on a 
fire policy, the plaintiff must allege facts 
setting forth his insurable interest if his 
complaint is to state a cause of action 
sufficient against demurrer. (See May, 
Insurance 94th ed. 1900) s. 590. Fowler 
v. N. Y. Indemnity Ins. Co., 26 N. Y. 
422 (1863) ; Commercial Union Assur. (Co, 
v. Dunbar, 7 Tex. Civ. App. 418, 26 S. \, 
628 (1894); German Ins. Co. v. Everett, 
36 S. W. 125 (Tex. Civ. App. 1896): 
Dickerman vy. Fire Ins. Co., 67 Vt. 99, 30 
Atl. 808 (1894); Scott v. Phoenix Ins, 
Co., 65 Mo. App. 75 (1896); Bryan vy. 
Farmers’ Mut. Indemnity Ass’n, 81 App. 
Div. 542, 81 N. Y. Supp. 145 (4th Dept. 
1903) ; Milwaukee Fire Ins. Co. v. Todd, 
32 Ind. App. 214, 67 N. E. 697 (1903): 
Draper v. Delaware State Grange Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., 28 Del. 143, 91 Atl. 
206 (1914) ; Northwestern Nat. Ins. Co. v. 
Southern States, ete, Co., 20 Ga. App. 
506, 93 S. FE. 159 (1917). Contra: Tabor 
v. Goss & Phillips Mfg. Co., 11 Colo. 419, 
18 Pac. 537 (1888). CF. Bandler v. 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. Co., 205 App. 
Div. 515, 199 N. Y. Supp. 707 (1st Dept 
1923), where it was held that a complaint 
in an action on a theft policy which did 
not allege ownership in the plaintiff ws 
defective in failing to show an insurable 
interest. * *) 

“Nor is the omission of such an aver- 
ment cured by a verdict and judgment, 
since there is no foundation for a_valid 
judgment. (Western Assurance Co. of 
Toronto v. Koontz, 17 Ind. App. 54, 46 
N. E. 95 (1897).) It follows that if the 
defendant by its answer puts into issue 
the existence of an insurable interest. the 
burden of proof devolves upon the plain- 
tiff. (Wilcox v. Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 81 
Minn. 478, 84 N. W. 334 (1900) ; Milwau- 
kee Fire Ins. Co. v. Todd, Supra note 8 
[first group of citations]; see, Stanisics 
vy. Hartford Fire Ins. Co., 83 Neb. 768, 
772, 120 N. W. 435, 437 (1909) ; Draper 
v. Delaware, etc., Ins. Co., Supra note 8, 
at 145, 91 Atl. at 207; Cash v. Concordia 
Fire Ins. Co., 111 Minn. 162, 166, 126 
N. W. 524, 525 (1910). Accord, in ma- 
rine open policy insurance: Petrel Guano 
Co. v. Providence, Washington Ins. Co., 
20 Jones & Spencer, 297 (N. Y. Super. 
Ct. 1885); Beale v. Pettit, 2 Fed. Cas. 
1109 (C.C.D. Pa. 1805); in livestock in- 
surance; see Live Stock Ins. Co. v. Stick- 
ler, 64 Ind. App. 191, 202, 155 N. E. 691, 
64 (1917). * * * : 

“Thus, where the defense in an action 
on a fire policy was the lack of an in- 
surable interest, it was held reversible er- 
ror for the trial court to charge that the 
defendant had the burden of proving, by 
a preponderance of testimony, that the 
plaintiff had no insurable interest and tht 
the jury was to find for the plaintiff if 
the proof was equally balanced. (Planters 
Insurance Co. vy. Diggs, 67 Tenn. 563 
(1876).)” ; 

In view of the foregoing, if the insured 
has no insurable interest he cannot re- 
cover for a fire loss. Before concluding 
our comments in connection with the cs¢ 
of Orient v. Ariasi, it should be noted thet 
certiovari was denied in this case. ee 
279 U. S. 857. 

(To Be Concluded) 


J. ROSS MOORE LOSES UNCLE 

J. Ross Moore, manager of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Ass0- 
ciation, suffered the less of his uncle, the 
Rev. Dr. Henry C. Swearingen of St. 
Paul, former moderator of the Presbv- 
terian General Assembly, last week. Dr. 
Swearingen died on a Burlington Rail- 
road train last Thursday on the way 
from Denver to Omaha. Mr. Moore 
lived with his uncle when he lived in St. 
Paul and was connected with the St 


Paul F. & M. 


GERMAN PRESS CONFERENCE 

The Allianz & Stuttgarter Verein has 
followed the custom of several years an 
invited representatives of the press for 
a discussion of their balance sheet, a” 
annual report and gave such additiona 
information as the representatives asket 
for. 
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A MaTCHLEss RECORD 


HAT other business can match the record of insurance for 
public service? We think the answer is, “No other,” for the 
following reasons: 


1. Agency System. The sales organization of insurance con- 
sists of agents, possessing authority granted by their companies, and 
brokers in some cities, who maintain a friendly, interested relation- 
ship with companies. 


Their fund of technical knowledge is always available to their 
policyholders. They give advice to improve physical hazards, 
explain the protection enjoyed by their assured, watch expirations or 
renewals and do many other things. Above all, they give prompt 
help when a loss occurs, to make certain that assured are paid on 
the basis of cash value at the time of loss. 


2. Company Stability. The financial structure of an insurance 
company is governed by state laws. Stock companies maintain 
reserve, surplus and cash funds beyond these requirements. 


3. Flexibility. New insurance demands or needs of the public 
are promptly analyzed and met by agents and companies when con- 
sistent with sound underwriting. 


No better illustration of this service quality of insurance can be 
found than inland marine, of which a recent bulletin issued by the 
Insurance Department of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States says: ““The main attribute of this form of insurance protection 
is the flexibility which it affords.” 


4. Prompt Loss Payment. Nothing need be said about the 
prompt payment of losses by fire insurance companies and the spirit 
of fairness with which they treat policyholders. Even the self- 
appointed critics of insurance will not argue this point. 


5. Extra Service. Little comment is required on the fire pre- 
vention activities of insurance, to save life and property from pre- 
ventable fires, the Underwriters’ Laboratories (conducted without 
profit), inspection and other services beyond the policy contract from 
which policyholders are the greater, if not the only gainers. 


In their communities local agents are the key men in fire pre- 
vention effort, and leaders in every form of civic welfare activity. 


This is a brief platform of accomplishment which any insurance 
man may submit with pride to policyholders. It will give convincing 
proof of the fact that insurance means much more than the mere 
issue or delivery of policies. 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW York KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw YorK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Guose Insuaakce Company or AMERICA MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE 


Phi ; Established 1862 CoMPANY 
iladelphia, Pa. Capital, $1,000,000.00 (Established 1862) Newask, ¥. I. (Chartered 1849) 
hie ie ng Capital, $1,000,000.00 
IMporTERS & Exporters INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW York New York FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 (Incorporated 1832) Capital, $1,000,000.00 
Incorporated 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Manager 


92 William Street New York, N. Y. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Recently, sitting by myself in a res- 
taurant I could not help overhearing a 
man at a neighboring table say: “I am 
all right if | am not annoyed and let 
alone.” So are we all. Most of us mor- 
tals are born all right. It is the struggle 
for existence in later years that makes 
or unmakes us. That struggle makes 
some of us hard, or morally weak, and 
this and other causes changes character, 
producing sour dispositions, hatred, ill- 
health, and sometimes producing crimi- 
nality or near-criminality. 

As with individuals, so with nations, 
the struggle for existence is at the bot- 
tom of a lot of trouble. In a country 
like the U. S., when there was still room 
for all aliens of different countries, who 
had hated each other cordially for thou- 
sands of years in their home countries, 
due to economic and other rivalries, 
found work without treading on each 
other’s toes, and lived together peace- 
fully and intermarried. Age-old racial 
hatreds disappeared with the lack of 
economic pressure. 

As the individual above mentioned 
stated, “we are all all right if not ha- 
rassed,” but the fact is that none of us 
can escape being harassed if we dwell on 
this sphere due to the fact that we have 
to scratch for a living. In other words 
the statement made by this individual is 
sheer nonsense. Take away economic 
pressure and struggle and we would all 
be sweet-dispositioned and angelic. 

a 


Paris Fire Department 

My brother, the architect, tells me that 
when he lived in Paris, 1893 to 1896, 
studying at the Beaux Arts School of 
Architecture, that American friends who 
visited him used to laugh at the appar- 
ently insignificant fire department of 
Paris, when they saw it turn out, com- 
pared with our wonderful and costly 
equipments. The laugh, however, is on 
us because on account of good construc- 
tion and strict Roman law ideas about 

carelessness and arson, Paris doesn’t 
need an elaborate and costly equipment, 
fires being relatively few. 

A property owner is also responsible 
to his neighbor for the damage he does 
through his fire to his neighbor’s prop- 
erty, which has developed a form of in- 
surance, unknown here, namely, “voisin- 
age,” or in English, neighborhood insur- 
ance. Besides this, Frenchmen, schooled 
through hundreds of years to thriftiness 
and carefulness about hazards would 
consider many of our so-called accidental 
fires, like accumulation of rubbish, care- 
lessness with matches or cigars and poor 
construction as criminal carelessness 
from an economic point of view. 

Roman law (or the French version, the 
Code Napoleon, prepared by the great 
Corsican, which shows he was a great 
administrator as well as a soldier) treats 
an arson suspect as guilty and he has 
to prove he is not guilty. Arsonists do 
not escape as easily as they do under 
Anglo-Saxon law, whereby a man is in- 


_ Other agent. 


nocent until proven guilty. So the laugh 
of the American know-it-all friend of 
my brother was on him, not the Parisian 
fire department. 
* * 
Varied Duties of Fieldman 

The fieldman’s duty is to listen pa- 
tiently to agents’ complaints and kicks, 
explain matters if the company is right, 
or try to right things at the home office 
by his recommendations, if possible. 
Neither the company nor the agent is 
always right; they wouldn’t be human 
if they were. But some agents, other- 
wise good fellows and good agents, al- 
ways manage to have some kick to hand 
out. 

Recently I visited an agent and I 
thought I would get away without some 
kick or other. But no! just as I was 
leaving his chief clerk asked me to taste 
the glue or mucilage on a company en- 
velope. Obligingly I tasted it, and in 
order to draw him out, told him I tasted 
nothing, but that might be because I 
was smoking a cigar. He told me it 
tasted as if a cat had been near this par- 
ticular package, which, to tell the truth 
I had detected. However, I asked him 
what flavor he preferred and when he 
said “strawberry,” I told him that here- 
after we would have all our envelopes 
immersed in a flavoring extract. 

I did not tell him that he could use a 
sponge or a moistener to seal his letters 
and avoid contamination or nausea, but 
treated his suggestion with due respect, 
so that our premium account would not 
be affected. Of course the glue should 
not taste or smell nauseatingly but it 
just shows the experiences a fieldman 
has and what he has to stand for. I 
never thought when I left college to earn 
a living that I would have to taste the 
glue on envelopes to please an agent’s 
clerk, but such is life! 


System Is No Substitute for Brains 

“System” is no substitute for brains, 
and never will be. “Uniformity” is all 
right, but there is no business that is 
harder to harness to system (I am 
speaking of underwriting and agency 
end) than the business of fire insurance 
production and underwriting. You can’t 
reduce any creative work to a card in- 
dex way of conducting it. The human 
equation is very strong and no two 
agents are alike, nor are many risks 
alike, even though in the same class. 
Form letters accomplish very little. And 
a man of any intelligence resents being 
card-indexed and classified as just an- 
Every man has his idio- 
syncracies and faults, also his good sides 
and you can’t successfully treat them all 
“uniformly” or “systematically.” 

It often seems to me that the cart is 
put before the horse in big business in 
that the most important part of this or 
any other business, that is, getting busi- 
ness and cultivating the agent is sub- 
ordinated to “system” and “uniformity” 
to make the “machine” at headquarters 


work better, but often causing the loss 
of patronage. I repeat, system is no 
substitute for business brains. I have 
seen good relations in this and other 
business upset by “system,” which it took 
the outside man years to build up. 

* *s 


Some Views of the Press 

Newspaper men some times make sto- 
ries or invent funny names for simple, 
well-known things, because it so_hap- 
pens that they, in their infinite wisdom 
never heard of them. Such are the 
learned essays one sees in newspapers 
nowadays about “Potlikker” which de- 
prived of its pseudo mysteriousness is 
simply a misspelling of Pot-Liquor, and 
nothing else, a well known Southern 
dish. So with the learned articles about 
”*Dunking,” or dipping cake or bread into 
coffee or other liquids. 

The newspaper boys clothe the word 
“dunking” with mystery. Not one has 
said that this is simply the German word 
for “dipping,” “dunken” being an easy 
or vernacular form for the real word, 
“eintunken,” meaning “immersing,” or 
dipping in, an old German custom, and 
still popular at German social gatherings 
at afternoon coffee parties among Ger- 
mans. There they dip their excellent 
kaffeekuchen, or coffee-cake, unknown to 
Americans, into their coffee, as I saw my 
dear mother do it thousands of times 
when I was a boy. It was not consid- 
ered good taste among Americans to do 
this, but they missed a lot. 

When I came upstate in the early nine- 
ties I found that many of the upstate 
Germans were “dunking,” as their ances- 
tors had for thousands of years but the 
newspapers have been talking about it 
as if it were something newly discov- 
ered. In pinochle playing the old Ger- 
mans when they said “Ich melde,” they 
meant the same as to “meld” which form 
Americans adopted. It means to an- 
nounce. 


CAPITAL REDUCTION APPROVED 

Stockholders of the Great American 
last week ratified the recommendation 
of the directors that the capital stock 
of the company be reduced from $16,- 
300,000 to $8,150,000 by reducing the par 
value of the shares from $10 to $5 each. 
This transfers $8,150,000 to the net sur- 
plus account. 














HOTEL RED BOOK ISSUED 





1932 Edition Contains Many Changes in 
Rates, Managers, Etc.; Put Out Under 
Auspices of American Hotel Ass’n 

The new 1932 edition of the Hotel ked 
Book was ready for publication on June 
6, according to an announcement re- 
ceived from Emerson D. Owen, manager. 
The new issue, which is the first under 
Mr. Owen’s management, lives up to the 
high standard set by the publishers of 
the Red Book during the forty-seven 
years of its existence. This issue is the 
fifth under the auspices of the American 
Hotel Association of the United States 
and Canada. 

More changes in listings are shown 
in this edition than in any other year 
in Red Book history. Due mainly to 
shifting economic conditons there are ac- 
tually 4,554 revsions in rates, names of 
managers, etc. It is practically a new 
book and contains accurate, up-to-date 
information. The volume of hotel adver- 
tising has been well maintained this year. 
A decided tendency on the part of hotel- 
men to use larger space is indicated. In 
the 1932 edition thgre are ninety-three 
full pages as compared with eighty-five 
for the 1931 edition. The price of the 
Red Book this year is $5, as in former 
years. 





To know one’s subject better than 
most people is not only to justify self- 
respect, but also to grow younger in 
spirit as one grows older in years.— 
Francis G. Peabody. 
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Repeal of Chicago 
Parking Ban Sought 


OPPONENTS GIVE VIEWPOINT 





Hold Ease of Sale of Stolen Accesso- 
ries Is Cause of Higher Insurance 
Rates; Policies for Parking Limit 





That the increase in automobile thefts 
in Chicago was due to the ease with 
which stolen accessories and parts are 
sold, rather than to all night parking, 
was the substance of testimony presented 
in Chicago before the city council traf- 
fic committee which is considering the 
repeal of the all night parking ban. 
Joseph H. Braun, general counsel for the 
Chicago Motor Club, chief opponent of 
the ordinance, in submitting the testi- 
mony said that a recent survey proved 
that all night parking had nothing to do 
with the increased thefts. 

“We have found that the most effective 
weapon against the thieves is a statute 
regulating the sale of used cars, parts 
and accessories. Such a bill will be intro- 
duced in the next session of legislature,” 
he said, adding that no one is more in- 
terested in reducing automobile thefts 
than the Chicago Motor Club which 
writes 16% of the automobile insurance 
sold in Illinois. 

“There are places where night parking 
should be, prohibited as well as day park- 
ing, to facilitate traffic, but we are op- 
posed to a blanket prohibition that would 
force an additional annual garage bill of 
at least $4,800,000 upon the motoring 
public,” Mr. Braun said. 

E. L. Rickards, branch secretary of 
the National Automobile Underwriters 
Association, said that insurance rates 
were raised 31.8% last February due to 
theft losses. He said he did not know 
what caused the increase in losses, but 
had been hopeful that parking restric- 
tions would curtail them. Champion of 
the insurance cause, Police Captain 
Matthew Zimmer of the stolen auto 
bureau placed faith in the auto parking 
ban. While 90% of the 34,957 cars stolen 
in the last eleven months returned, most 
of them were stripped of parts, he said. 
In this time 287 thieves have been sent 
to penitentiary, 812 to the house of cor- 
rection and 53 to jail. 





WRIGHT WITH NAT’L UNION 


Announcement is made by President 
J. M. Thomas of the National Union Fire 
of the appointment of Edward Wright 
as state agent for Texas. Mr. Wright 
is well and favorably known in Texas, 
being native born and having gained his 
early experience as special agent for the 
Aetna (Fire) of Hartford under the able 
guidance of former State Agent Tucker, 
and more recently he was vice-president 
and underwriting manager of the Indus- 
trial Fire of Dallas. Mr. Wright will 
be assisted in the Texas field by Byron 
A. Gill, who has been with the National 
Union for the past five years, and Tom 

McAfee, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the Industrial Fire. 





JAMES STIRLING RETIRES 


James Stirling retired on April 28 from 
the positions of secretary and actuary of 
the Law Union & Rock of London. Mr. 
Stirling joined the Scottish Union & Na- 
tional in 1882, and he went to the Scot- 
tish Imperial in 1897 as secretary, sub- 
sequently becoming manager and actuary 
of that company. In 1905 he was ap- 
pointed sub-manager of the Law Union 
& Crown (now the Law Union & Rock), 
and became secretary and actuary in 
1920. To succeed Mr. Stirling as secre- 
tary and actuary the directors of the’ 
— Union & Rock have appointed A. 
H. Shrewsbury, who has been assistant 
secretary since last October. 





HAIL RISKS UNPROFITABLE 


a» oes General Insurance Co. of Berne, 

hal zerland, has decided to stop writing 

malts ee The continued bad re- 

tr is business has shown have caused 
€ company. .to abandon it. 
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Haid Asks Support 
From Field Forces 


SPEAKS BEFORE BLUE GOOSE 





Guest of Honor at Penn Pond Meeting; 
Says Executives Ass’n Needs Co- 
operation of Fieldmen 





Pennsylvania fire insurance men, in- 
cluding company executives, field men 
and agents paid tribute to Paul L. Haid, 
newly elected president of the Insurance 
Executives Association, when they made 
him guest of honor at a dinner meeting 
of the Penn Pond of the Blue Goose at 
the exclusive Union League Club in 
Philadelphia last Thursday night. Close 
to 200 persons were present and they 
heard Mr. Haid express some of the 
fundamental purposes of the I. E. A. and 
ask for the loyal co-operation of field- 
men and the maintenance of good busi- 
ness practices in the field. 

Charles H. Holland acted as_ toast- 
master and among those who spoke 
briefly in praise of the Insurance Ex- 
ecutives Association and its president 
were President Wilfred Kurth of the 
Home, President Gustavus Remak, Jr.. 
of the Insurance Co. of the State of 
Pennsylvania; President Otho E. Lane 
of the Fire Association and President 
William T. Read of the Camden Fire. 

Stressing the value of loyalty and fair 
play in all branches of the fire insur- 
ance business Mr. Haid said that the 
fieldmen hold the companies’ reputations 
in their own hands. He asked them tc 
so conduct themselves so as to reflect 
credit and honor on fire insurance. 

Mr. Haid said that the I. E. A. is 
counting on strong support from all ter- 
ritorial organizations. The association 
does not intend to tear down these or- 
ganizations but to take the best ele- 
ments from all and utilize them for the 
general improvement of the _ business. 
Other aims of the I. E. A. are to secure 
greater uniformity and simplification in 
rates and forms; also to adapt the fa- 
cilities of fire insurance to new require- 
ments of the public for insurance. 

Among those in an executive capacity 
who attended the dinner given to Mr. 
Haid were: Fred. Doremus. American of 
Newark; President Wm. H. Emhardt of 
the Germantown Mutual Fire; President 
Raloh Z. Freeman of the Lumbermens 
of Philadelnhia; Vice-President John M. 
Gilliams of the Camden Fire; Secre- 
tary John Glendenning of the Franklin 
Fire; Secretary J. Victor Herd of the 
Fire Association; Vice-President Her- 
bert J. Hill of the County Fire; Super- 
intendent Harry Hoffman of the Patrol; 
Vice-President John Kremer of the In- 
surance Co. of North America; Samuel 
A. Mehorter, most loyal gander of the 
New York City Pond; Vice-President 
Harold V. Smith of the Home of N. Y.; 
Secretary John S. Trump of the Phila- 
delphia Fire Underwriters Ass’n; Secre- 
tary Louis Weiderhold of the Under- 
writers Ass’n of the Middle Department. 
General Agent Frederick Ackermann of 
the National Union Fire; Secretary T. 
Magill Patterson of the Pennsylvania 
Fire, and Vice-President Thomas C-. 
Moore of the Potomac. 


RESIGNS AS CHURCH DIRECTOR 

Newcomb Carlton, president of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., has re- 
signed as a director of the Church Prop- 
erties Fire. It is said that his company 
was the target for hostile reactions on 
the part of many local agents and other 
fire insurance men who are opposed to 
the Episcopal church insurance company 
coming into the insurance field as a com- 
petitor of existing producers. 





INDUSTRIAL FIRES REINSURES 

The Aetna (Fire) of Hartford has re- 
insured the outstanding liability of the 
Industrial of Dallas and the latter com- 
pany will be liquidated. The company 
started in 1925 and never had an annual 
premium income of more than $450,000. 
While the loss ratio was normal the ex- 
pense ratio was high and the stockhold- 
ers decided it was inadvisable to continue 
under present conditions. 
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Automobile Club Insurance 


Activities Less Troublesome 
By Albert Dodge, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Albert Dodge, well-known local agent 
of Buffalo, N. Y., member of the Arm- 
strong-Roth-Cady Co., and former presi- 
dent of the New York State Association 
of Local Agents, Inc., was several years 
ago the leader in the general movement 
to check the tendency of automobile 
clubs in New York State to go into the 
automobile insurance business in compe- 
tition with local agents. The campaign 
in which he was so active gained note- 
worthy success. The Eastern Under- 
writer asked Mr. Dodge to say how he 
found conditions today and his reply is 
as follows: 

“The question of automobile clubs han- 
dling insurance for the purpose of in- 
creasing their membership is ever pres- 
ent and annoying to the legitimate in- 
surance agent. The few clubs using this 
medium do not show the increase ex- 
pected. In fact, some have actually 
shown a decrease. The agitation for this 
seems to go in cycles, first in one part 
of the country and then another. At 
the present time the automobile clubs 
in the New England states are active 
as well as thoce in the Middle West. I 
am glad to say, however, that they do 
not seem to be verv successful up to 
the present time. These locations are 
more noticeable at present because the 


automobile clubs in these sections have 
not been so active heretofore. 

“There are so many other ways of 
procuring automobile insurance at cut 
rates, if such unsatisfactory coverage is 
desired, that the appeal made by the 
automobile clubs is not as strong as it 
was. This has been brought about by 
the consistent work of the men engaged 
in the insurance business in informing 
the public about it. 

“The fact that many officers and di- 
rectors of the clubs have been convinced 
by insurance men that insurance should 
have no place in the activities of the 
club, on account of it being a technical 
business requiring years of study to 
handle properly, also that there might 
be an implied liability on the part of 
the club officers and directors in placing 
the business, has had a very good ef- 
fect on the situation. 

“The question is one, however, that 
needs constant attention on the part of 
insurance men in all parts of the coun- 
try. There will always be a certain 
amount of agitation among certain offi- 
cers of automobile clubs for the purpose 
of putting the clubs in the insurance 
business, and eternal vigilance is the 
price of success in keeping the situa- 
tion well in hand.” 





WANT LOW FARM AUTO RATES 





Wisconsin Commission to Hold Hearing 
June 1 for Dozen Companies; 
Claim Good Experience 
A special low rate on farmers’ auto- 
mobiles will be asked by a dozen mutual 
companies in Wisconsin on June 1 at a 
hearing before the state insurance com- 
mission. It is claimed that farm rates 
can be dropped a third because farmers 
make comparatively little use of their 
cars and that the cars are apt to be off 
the roads during periods of greatest 

hazard, such as the touring season. 

The insurance commission has been 
following a system of three classifica- 
tions on automobile insurance. The first 
takes in the metropolitan area, the sec- 
ond takes in the rest of the larger cities 
and the third classification includes 
small cities, villages and towns. Farmers 
now belong to the latter classification but 
some of the insurance companies claim 
that farmers are entitled to a rate below 
that set for the greatest third group. 

If the showing on farm losses war- 
rants it, the insurance department may 
set up a fourth classification including 
all the territory outside of incorporated 
cities and villages, which automatically 
would be made up almost entirely of 
farmers. One reason given for the plea 
for a low farm rate is that there is one 
company that writes farm automobile in- 
surance only and can make a general 
reduction of rates. Other companies fear 
they will lose much farm business unless 
they can bring down their farm rates to 
compete. 


EGYPT SALVAGE RECOMMENCED 


The Italian salvage steamer Artiglio 
has recommenced operations on the 
wreck of the sunken P. & O. liner Egypt 
off Ushant. Having located the wreck, 
a diver made one short descent recently 
and reported everything in order for 
work as soon as weather permits. In 
view of the near approach to success 
last fall it will be surprising if at least 
some of the treasure is not recovered 
shortly after operations are recom- 
menced this spring. 


AUTO SUPPLEMENT ISSUED 





Towing Endorsement Included for Use 
in East; Minor Changes in Rates 
for Some New Models 
The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association has issued supplements 
to its 1932 manual announcing changes 
in several parts of the country. In the 
twelve states and the District of Co- 
lumbia which comprise the Eastern ter- 
ritory there are minor changes in rates 
on models which were not included in 
the manual when it was issued on Feb- 
ruary 15. These include the new Ford 
four cylinder and eight cylinder models. 
A towing and road service expense cov- 
erage endorsement has been adopted for 
use in the Eastern territory at a charge 
of $2 a car. This provides for such serv- 
ice charges up to $10 and is applicable 

to passenger cars only. 

In the Western states the supplement 
provides for a 15% reduction on the $100 
deductible collision form on both pas- 
senger and commercial cars. Fire rates 
on commercial automobiles have been re- 
duced there. The 1932 manual, as well 
as the supplement, are now effective in 
Kentucky. The original manual had pre- 
viously been suspended. 
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PERILS OF SEA DEFINED 





Albany Court Rules Damage by Seawater 
in Hold Does Not Necessarily 
Make Insurer Liable 

In Kermani v. Insurance Company of 
North America, an action on an insur- 
ance contract covering, among other 
things, perils of the sea, the question was 
whether the damage sustained was a 
peril of the sea. In December, 1929, a 
shipment of rugs consigned to the plain- 
tiff in Albany was loaded on a truck at 
Sultanabad, Persia, and carried to the 
seaport, Beyrut, Syria, where, in Febru- 
ary, 1930, the shipment was loaded on 
the steamship Byron and arrived in New 
York late in the same month, and was 
taken to the Bush Terminal Warehouse 
in New York. Thereafter it was dis- 
covered that one of the bales of rugs 
was damaged. 

The City Court of Albany held that 
the burden of proof was upon the plain- 
tiff to establish that the damage was 
caused by a peril of the sea. The mere 
facts that sea water caused the damage, 
as contended by the plaintiff, and that 
the vessel was seaworthy, were not alone 
sufficient. If the water were allowed to 
collect in the hold, or if in some opera- 
tion of the crew sea water, which is 
extensively used on shipboard, were. al- 
lowed to damage some of the cargo, 
these would not be perils of the sea. 

Perils of the sea are marine casualties 
due to the fortuitous action of the seas, 
and here there was no proof or impelling 
inference of accident or casualty of any 
character arising from marine hazard. 

The complaint was therefore dismissed. 


TOURIST FLOATER DECISION 








Engagement Ring for Sale by Assured 
Held Not to Be Personal Jewelry 
Worn by the Insured 

An action by Max Gross against the 
Globe & Rutgers to recover a loss sus- 
tained under a tourist floater policy, in- 
volved a lady’s ring which the insured 
had bought some time before for pres- 
entation as an engagement ring. It was 
being carried at the time of its loss be- 
cause the insured intended to sell it, the 
engagement having been broken. The 
New York Appellate Term, reversing a 
judgment for the plaintiff, holds that the 
ring was not, under the circumstances, 
“a personal effect usually carried by a 
tourist or a traveller,” nor was it “per- 
sonal jewelry belonging to and used or 
worn by the insured or a member of his 
family.” In any event it was held to 
come within the exception in the policy, 
excluding “merchandise for sale.” 


CRAMER WITH FORMAN AGENCY 

Lester A. Cramer has been appointed 
manager of the inland marine depart- 
ment of Leslie D. Forman & Co. Mr. 
Cramer started in business several years 
ago with Samuel D. McComb, head of 
the Marine Office of America, and later 
was associated with Wilcox, Peck & 
Hughes and A. F. Shaw & Co. The 
Forman agency represents the Constitu- 
tion Underwriters department of the 





Springfield Fire & Marine. 

















AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 














WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 






New Corn Clause Of 
London Underwriters 


TO BE EFFECTIVE ON JULY 1 





Main Change Is in Provision Against 
Double Insurance Under Warehouse 
Clause 





The Institute of London Underwriters 
announces that following representations 
made by the North American Export 
Grain Association, special clauses have 
been drafted for North Atlantic ship- 
ments of corn, and will come into force 
on July 1 next. The effective alteration 
between the new clauses and_ those 
known as “The Corn Trade F-P.A. 
Clauses” is in the “Warehouse to Ware- 
house Clause,” which, in the new text, 
is designated “Transit Clause,” and which 
reads: 

“The insured goods are covered subject 
to the:terms of this policy from the time 
of loading on board the craft, lighter 
and/or vessel,” etc. This means that the 
risk “from the time of leaving the ship- 
pers’ or manufacturers’ warehouse ... 
until on board the vessel” is omitted, but 
it must be noted that this applies to 
North Atlantic shipments only. It is un- 
derstood that the reason for the amend- 
ments is that in this trade corn is sold 
f.o.b., so that it is at the sellers’ risk 
until it is loaded, and under the “Ware- 
house-to-Warehouse Clause” there would 
be double insurance, assuming that the 
seller’s policy covered him until the 
goods were on board. 


Harter, Canadian and Australian Acts 
At the same time the Institute an- 
nounces that the Harter, Canadian and 
Australian Acts clauses which were 
agreed with the Corn Trade Association 
some years ago, but have not hitherto 
been printed, are now being printed. 
These clauses are identical except for 
their reference to the appropriate Acts, 
so for purposes of reference the text of 
the Australian Clause is given. In the 
Harter and Canadian Act clause, the 
reference to the Australian Act is de- 
leted, and the words “Sec. 3 of the Act 
of Congress of the United States, ap- 
proved 13th February. 1893, and-or Sec. 
6 of the Canadian Water Carriage of 
Goods Act, 1910” are substituted. 

“The assured is held covered against 
damage or loss resulting from faults or 
errors in navigation, or in the manage- 
ment of said vessel, for which the vessel, 
her owner or owners, agent or charter- 
ers is or are relieved of responsibility 
under Article 4 of the Commonwealth 
of Australia Sea Carriage of Goods Act. 
1924, but nothing in this clause contained 
shall limit or affect any rights which 
the underwriters may have by subroga- 
tion, or otherwise, against the owners of 
the said vessel. Claims arising under 
this clause are not subject to the F.P.A. 
Warranty.” 

The effect of these clauses is to afford 
the assured immediate protection against 
damage or loss which might properly be 
recovered from the carrier, the under- 
writers becoming endowed with whatever 
rights the assured may have against the 
carrier under the doctrine of subrogation. 





N.F.P.A. POWER BOAT POSTER 

The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion has prepared a poster through its 
marine committee to show both safe and 
dangerous arrangements for filling an 
venting tanks on power boats and gives 
condensed safety rules for operators 0 
those boats and filling stations while 
fueling. This poster is available for 
quantity distribution at the cost price 0 
$19 a thousand, f.o.b. Boston or New 
York. There will be an extra charge 
for quantities less than 1,000. The head- 
quarters of the N.F.P.A. are at 60 Bat- 
terymarch Street, Boston. 





NEW GERMAN AIR MANUAL 

The Manual for Air Transport Insut- 
ance is about to be published and the 
German Air Pool will in connection wit 
it publish new conditions for application 
for insurance, also new terms for hw!) 
accident and liability insurance. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 
Well Bdheneod Program Holds 








Attention of H. & A. Conference 


Lively Competition In First Day’s Golf Tourney, Hooper- 
Holmes Men Taking Honors; W. E. W ebb, In Welcome, 
Sees “Superman” Myth Ended By Depression; 

“Lie Detector” Stunt A Hit 





New Slate of Officers 


As The Eastern Underwriter goes 
to press it is learned that Chester W. 
McNeill, Massachusetts Accident, is 
t> be the new president of the Con- 
ference; S. C. Carroll, Mutual Benefit 
H. & A. Association, first vice- 
president; O. B. Hartley, Great Wes- 
tern, 2nd vice-president, and F. P. 
Proper, Employers Re., sec.etary. C. 
W. Ray, Hoosier Casualty, is slated as 
the new executive committee chairman. 








Chicago, June 8.—With a well-balanced 
program of business and recreation the 
thirty-first annual convention of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference got off to a good start here on 
Monday with the Edgewater Beach hotel 
as convention headquarters. Golf was 
the order of the day, the annual tour- 
nament being held at the Olympia Fields 
Country Club which boasts of four com- 
plete eighteen hole courses. 

It seemed to be ordained by fate that 
the Hooper-Holmes Bureau would take 
the honors. First place in the tourna- 
ment was captured by David Meacham 
of the Bureau, turning in a low gross 
score of 86, a margin of one stroke over 
# P. sryant, also of the Bureau. And 
J. Charles King, who claims six consecu- 
tive years’ success in piling up the larg- 
est scores at these tournaments seemed 
to be chagrined when several disputed 
his position this year with totals exceed- 
ing his. D. W. Oertel, Great Northern, 
won the prize for low net score of 70, 
tieing with B. H. Gross, secretary, Great 
Western. 

McNeill Scorekeeper; Gordon Wins 

Praise 
The tournament had a wet beginning 
ut forty players showed up on the first 
tee defying anything, even rain, to 
dampen their spirits. Their rewards 
were a hot sun and an uncomfortable 
sunburn. Henry Swift Ives, Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives, sported 
anew golf bag, a gift of his wife; boast- 
ed of playing golf all winter. Locker 
room Bossip has it that the “Lie De- 
rd demonstration scheduled for 
Wednesday's session by Dr. Leonarde 

Keeler of Northwestern University’s 
om detection laboratory, acted as a 
en frightening all contestants in 
the tourney into accurate statements as 
'o their handicaps and gross scores. 

President-Elect Chester W. McNeill, 
“ the Massachusetts Accident, was 
eae neenes for the players, having him- 
Sell one of the lowest scores turned in. 
v. I. Ray, Hoosier Casualty, who re- 
sembles Walter Hagen, golf professional, 





had a score which did not belie this 
similarity. 

Harold R. Gordon, Conference execu- 
tive secretary, was roundly applauded 
when President D. C. MacEwen, of the 
Pacific Mutual Life, complimented him 
on the excellent way in which he has 
handled the affairs of the Conference 
during these trying times. It is the ob- 
servation made by many who have 


CHESTER W. McNEILL 
Newly Elected President 


watched Mr. Gordon at work and at 
play, that he does both equally well. He 
managed the first day’s program without 
a fault and at the same time turned in a 
golf score of 96. 

Walter E. Webb Ideal Welcomer 

At the first business session, Tuesday 
morning, Walter E. Webb, executive 
vice-president, National Life, U. S. A, 
proved to have all the desirable qualities 
of a welcomer in making the conven- 
tioneers feel at home. As he mounted 
the rostrum he was a picture of op- 
timism, prosperity and Chicago goodwill. 
He said that Chicago was delighted, just 
as any city during hard times should be, 
to welcome the delegates of the Confer- 
ence here for their annual session. Then 
he sounded a new note on the depres- 
sion, saying that this universal bewilder- 
ment has put an end to the myth that 
the tycoons of industry and finance are 
supermen and geniuses. 

“We're all in the same boat. We can 
attempt now to make decisions and ad- 
just ourselves to new problems without 
fear that our errors will be criticized. 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Tributes Paid to J. S. Turn on His 
15th Anniversary as N. Y. Manager 


Aetna Life Vice-President Honored at Luncheon by Admin- 
istrative Staff and Managers; His Leadership, Good Judg- 


ment Given Recognition; Progress of the Branch 


John S. Turn, vice-president and gen- 
cral manager of the Aetna Affiliated 
Companies in New York, and who is one 
of the most highly respected casualty 
executives in the business, put in a busy 
day on Monday responding to letters, 
telegrams and floral tributes in honor of 
his fifteenth anniversary in charge of 
the Greater New York casualty-surety 
and miscellaneous operations of the Aet- 
na group. 
administrative and managerial staff to- 
gether with departmental supervisors the 
opportunity to pay tribute to his leader- 
ship at a Drug & Chemical Club lunch- 
eon. The party included his 100 William 
Street associates and branch managers 
of Forty-second Street, Brooklyn, and 
Westchester County. 

The tributes paid to Mr. Turn at the 
affair take on added significance when 
it is recalled that he is the general man- 
ager of the largest branch office of the 
Aetna with the rank of home office vice- 
president. He has surrounded himself 
with men of ability in their respective 
fields and the fact that very few person- 
nel changes have been made in the fif- 
teen years of his regime is regarded as a 
testimony of their loyalty to him. 


Evidences of His Ability 


Mr. Turn came to New York to take 
charge on June Ist, 1917, and the send- 
off dinner in his honor at that time was 
attended not only by his then new asso- 
ciates in New York but home office offi- 
cials as well, the affair having been ar- 
ranged by the late Governor Bulkeley. 
Mr. Turn was given to understand on 
that occasion by Dr. H. M. Archer, now 
surgeon and adjuster in the New York 
office, that if he as “the new secretary in 
charge proved to be of the right sort, 
the men under him would take off their 
coats and work harder than ever before.” 

That the New York office did respond 
to his stimulation and ability as a leader 
is indicated by the fact that the produc- 
tion, along conservative lines, has grown 
from $2,998,000 in 1916 up to and in ex- 


The occasion also gave his 


cess of $12,000,000 by the close of 1927 
for casualty, surety and miscellaneous 
lines. Since 1927 it has averaged around 
$10,000,000 a year. 

It is interesting that two of his associ- 
ates fifteen years ago were Wilmot Smith 
and E. J. Perrin, both of whom are now 
vice-presidents at the Home Office. 

Tells of Aetna’s Strong Position 

At Monday’s luncheon affair speech- 
making was passed up with the exception 
of a brief talk by E. H. Morrill, Jr., as- 
sistant manager, who spoke appropriately 
to the occasion. Then came Mr. Turn’s 
opportunity to show how much he ap- 
preciated his staff’s thoughtfulness in re- 
membering the anniversary. He _ said 
they had completely surprised him, that 
the significance of the day came to him 
for the first time when he arrived at the 
office in the morning and found the many 
floral tributes tastefully arranged around 
his desk. Then, by way of returning a 
few compliments, he said that in no pre- 
vious managerial post (and his career 
goes back to 1900) had he enjoyed more 
the inspiration and contacts he has built 
up since coming to New York; that his 
men had proved themselves to be as 
clean minded, clear thinking a group of 
associates as he had ever had the pleas- 
ure of working with. 

He was particularly appreciative of the 
fact that his staff had seen the need for 
conservative good judgment in running a 
large casualty-surety office; that they 
had played fair with competing compan- 
ies and had helped him to live up to 
agreements made with these companies. 
He also stressed the strict code of ethics 
which he considered as the only proper 
procedure in these times, enabling the 
branch to do business on a sound under- 
writing basis and to observe closely the 
rules and regulations to which the Aetna 
Affiliated Companies have _ subscribed. 
This program of operation, it may be 
noted, has had its reflection in an under- 
writing profit for the first quarter of this 
year on the business done by the New 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Stronger Position ‘Today Than Ever 
Presidential Address of Pacific Mutual Life V.-P. Sounds Key- 


note of Convention; Submits “Formation of Sections” Idea 
for Consideration; Past Year’s Progress Reviewed 


Impressing the Health and Accident 
Conference with the importance of its 
member companies during the present 
period of depression, D. C. MacEwen, 
president of the Conference and who is 
Pacific Mutual Life vice-president, 
sounded the keynote of the Chicago an- 
nual convention at its opening business 
session Tuesday morning when he em- 
phasized that the need was greater today 
than at any other time in the Confer- 
ence’s history of thirty-one years for 
intelligent co-operation on the part of 
its membership to help guide the busi- 
ness “through the muddled and murky 
atmosphere of today to a golden dawn 
of tomorrow.” Mr. MacEwen’s presiden- 
tial address covered a lot of ground in 
the high spots of the Conference activi- 
ties of the past year and he put before 
its members certain specific recommenda- 
tions to increase the prestige which this 
organization of over ninety companies 
and an aggregate premium volume of 
more than $85,000,000 has built up for 
itself in the accident and health busi- 
ness. 

Opening his address Mr. MacEwen 
said he is particularly proud at being 
identified with the business of accident 
and health insurance, the functions of 
which, he pointed out, have never been 
sO apparent or manifest as in this par- 
ticular period. “It is gratifying to real- 
ize that we are contributing our share 
toward the lessening of worry and sor- 
row caused by accidents and illnesses 
under these devastating financial and 
economic conditions,” he said. 


Has Cosmopolitan Membership 


This brought Mr. MacEwen to an in- 
teresting observation as to the cosmo- 
politan membership make-up of the Con- 
ference and he told how it had all types 
of carriers and issued through its mem- 
bers practically all forms of disability 
insurance. There are both stock and 
mutual companies; some, multiple line 
casualty companies and others, life com- 
panies with accident and health depart- 
ments, as well as companies confining 
their operations to accident and health 
insurance only. 

The Conference was pictured as truly 
representing an accurate cross-section of 
the business and for that reason, said the 
speaker, it has become a valuable and 
effective medium for contact with the in- 
suring public and state supervisory offi- 
cials. “It is distinctly a credit to the 
Conference,” observed Mr. MacEwen, 
that its officers and members despite the 
diversified constitution of its membership 
have worked so harmoniously and have 
co-operated with each other to the end 
that the best interests of the accident 
and health business might be served. 


Praise for Hills and Granville 


Hitting the high spots of Conference 
activity in the past year its president re- 
ferred to the fact that the accomplish- 
ment of R. S. Hills, Massachusetts Bond- 
ing, chairman of the manual committee, 
in revising and reclassifying the old 
manual has become more apparent to 
the majority of the Conference mem- 
bers during recent months; that by July 
1 of this year the new manual, effective 
July 1 a year ago, will be part of the 
equipment of most of the member com- 
panies, it is expected. After July 1, 
1932, the old manual will no longer be 
available. 

Dr. W. A. Granville, Washington Na- 
tional, as chairman of the educational 
committee, also came in for Mr. Mac- 


Ewen’s praise for his committee’s com- 
pletion of a new primer for use in Cali- 
fornia where under a recently enacted 
law prospective agents are required to 
take a written examination for their li- 
censes. This primer, the speaker said, 
has been endorsed by the state’s insur- 
ance department and well received and 
recommended for use by the various 
managers’ clubs in California. Through 
the office of Dr. Granville’s educational 
committee it was felt that the Confer- 
ence has a splendid outlet for the dis- 
semination of educational matter to 
agents. 


Legal and Legislative Activities 


The legal committee of the Conference, 
headed by E. St. Clair, North American 
Accident, has been called upon to func- 
tion more this year than ever before, em- 
phasized Mr. MacEwen, as he referred 
to the valuable counsel and advice Mr. 
St. Clair’s committee had rendered to the 
officers and executive committee of the 
organization. The speaker also spoke 
of the usual care and vigilance exercised 
by the legislative and public relations 
committee, J. W. Scherr, Inter-Ocean, 
chairman, in considering legislative pro- 
posals made at the recent sessions. Al- 
though no radical legislation was enacted 
Mr. MacEwen cautioned all company 
executives to exercise more than the 








D. C. MacEWEN 


usual watchfulness during the remainder 
of the year because of the necessity in 
many states of additional revenue and 
the attempts which will be made to im- 
pose new tax burdens on the companies. 

The special committee on impairments 
and claims, C. O. Pauley, Great North- 
ern Life, chairman, discharged last De- 
cember after presenting a report on va- 
rious impairment and claim reporting 
services, was next referred to by Mr. 
MacEwen who said that even though 
the need for this committee is no longer 
required he hoped that “we can expect 
to receive from our members from time 
to time suggestions which might tend to 
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better the existing services in this con- 
nection.” Another special committee, 
that on qualifications for membership, 
W. T. Grant, Business Men’s Assurance, 
chairman, has been serving a good pur- 
pose in establishing and maintaining cer- 
tain standards for admittance of new 
members into the Conference, the speak- 
er said. 


The Salt Lake City Conference 


In Mr. MacEwen’s opinion the out- 
standing event in the Conference pro- 
gram during the past year was the Salt 
Lake City Conference last November 
with the commissioners of ten western 
states to discuss the effect of a series of 
three departmental rulings. At the sug- 
gestion of the Conference these state of- 
ficials and a special company committee 
composed of C. O. Pauley, E. St. Clair, 
and James F. Ramey, Washington Na- 
tional, exchanged viewpoints on the rul- 
ings. Mr. MacEwen declared that the 
Conference owed a debt of gratitude not 
only to the commissioners for their will- 
ingness to reconsider the rulings and per- 
mit a discussion of their merits but also 
to F. Robertson Jones, secretary, Bureau 
of Personal Accident & Health Under- 
writers; L. U. Stone, Pacific Mutual Life, 
and Harold R. Gordon, Conference ex- 
ecutive secretary, all of whom gave un- 
selfishly of their time and effort to ad- 
vance the best interests of the business 
as a whole. He added: 

“Tt must be remembered that every 
state insurance commissioner, with only 
a limited amount of administrative as- 
sistance, is charged with the supervision 
and regulation of many different kinds 
of insurance, of which accident and 
health insurance is only one and it is 
to be expected that difficulties and mis- 
understandings are bound to arise in the 
supervision of our business. How much 
better it is that a group of these officials 
can sit down with a representative group 
of company executives and carefully con- 
sider the effect of rulings both on the 
companies and on the policyholders and 
iron out any differences of opinion to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

“There have been an unusually large 
number of departmental rulings the past 
year, some directed at one type of cov- 
erage, others dealing with a particular 
provision of a policy. Confusion has ex- 
isted because of different requirements 
laid down by various departments and In 
many cases necessitating a separate pol- 
icy form in each state. Needless to say 
such a condition imposes on our com- 
panies considerable additional expense, 
especially for those who are doing bus!- 
ness in all or substantially a large num- 
ber of states. Companies who do busi- 
ness in a large number of our states are 
confronted with a complex problem 0! 
rubber stamping, endorsing or ‘ridering 
most of their contracts, which is confus- 
ing to the policyholder and creates need- 
less expense.” 


Progress in Uniform Phraseology 


The Conference president was glad to 
refer to the progress made by certaim 
groups of companies in getting together 
to agree on certain uniform phraseology 
and standard practices. He mentioned 
the new program of the Eastern. bureatl 
as “probably the most outstanding ant 
courageous attempt along this line 
Then he said: 

“A number of Conference members 1 
cluding my own company are members 
of the Bureau and to those companies ™ 
the Conference who write the class ° 
business coming within the scope of the 
new policy program of the Bureau 
would most strongly recommend - 
they give it very careful study and ana. 
sis with the hope that those companies 
may profit and obtain the maximum ben 
efit that is bound to accrue from suC 
a plan. ' 

“Within our own ranks a group = 
companies issuing what is known 
quarterly premium’ commercial business 
met in a series of conferences out ‘ 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Health & Accident Conference Meeting in Chicago 
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Don Carlos Gives Claim Man’s Point 
Of View on A. & H. Underwriting 


Travelers Adjuster Urges Chicago Conference to Look Into 
Status of Insured’s Earned Income and Insurance 


Holdings Upon Renewals; Other Suggestions 


The Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference heard one of the best talks 
of its annual convention this week in 
Chicago when Harlan S. Don Carlos, as- 
sociate chief adjuster, Travelers, and who 
is president of the International Claim 
Association, appeared before the meeting 
Wednesday morning and told frankly and 
sincerely what claim men in the accident 
field today are expecting from under- 
writers of this line of business. Taking 
as the title of his talk “Underwriters’ 
Chickens” Mr. Don Carlos explained that 
he had intended it to be an abbreviation 
of “Underwriters’ Chickens Come Home 
to Roost in the Claim Department.” 

For the benefit of the conventioneers 
he passed around envelopes containing 
a reprint of a paper by C. F. Rathbun, 
Chicago attorney, on “Carbon Monoxide 
Poisoning,” copies of the TrAvelers’ 
“Worse Than War” and “Tremendous 
Trifles”; a specimen set of uniform death 
claim blanks adopted by the Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel, and_ last 
month’s report of that association’s com- 
mittee on uniform death claim blanks. 
All of this was by way of showing his 
desire to co-operate with the Health & 
Accident Conference. Those present 
showed their. appreciation. 


Importance of Risk Selection 


Mr. Don Carlos’ address centered 
around the claim man’s point of view 
of the accident and health underwriting 
of a company, how they have divided it 
into three parts: (1) the policy coverage 
and wording; (2) the agents’ selection 
of risks; and (3) passing upon submitted 
risks. He said that claim men look for- 
ward to the day when competition in 
policy coverage and phraseology comes 
to an end, and the success of the com- 
panies is made to depend upon selection 
of risks and claim service. The speaker 
then told of how much importance the 
agents’ selection of risks is to the claim 
man and he emphasized: 

“So-called efficiency methods and eag- 
erness for acquisition of volume of busi- 
ness seem to have blinded many to the 
simple fact that probably 50% of a com- 
pany’s underwriting and claim work, and 
of the very success of the company itself, 
is determined by the kind of agents who 
select and submit the applicants for its 
policies. When will we have the sagacity 
to stop welcoming into our agency ranks 
the man who uses application blanks as 
no more than registration forms to re- 
cord the necessary data for issue, and 
has as his motto ‘Let the company find 
out if it can’? How much longer will 
we give an agency franchise to the ex- 
agent of a company which has discharged 
him for cause, and expect him to change 
his spots in his new environment? They 
may be few, but they are enough. 

What a joy it would be to underwrite 
and to pay claims, if agency representa- 
tion were limited to those thousands of 

ne, conscientious and truly underwriting 
agents who, with their splendid policy- 
holders, are the bright spots in your work 


and mine.” 

Mr. Don Carlos’ slant on the passing 
upon risks submitted was that the com- 
a deserve credit for the presence of 
clad, a comparatively few troublesome 
ar out of the thousands of well-se- 
sy profitable risks put on their books 
rete e underwriters’ good judgment and 

ution. Continuing, he said: 


- Crooks vs. the “Sappy Soul” 

a €veral of you have assured me that 
oni 'ggest problem confronting health 
accident insurance underwriters to- 


day is: the question of over-insurance, 
with the earnings of many policyholders 
reduced below the weekly indemnities 
they can collect under their policies, and 
the serious moral tendency to malinger. 
Some say there is an increased moral 
hazard and that the moral and mental 
standards of the public have slipped a 
few notches—all due to the depression. 
I cannot agree with these conclusions. 

“In the first place, it appears to be 
generally conceded today that Gordon 
Alport, psychologist, is correct in his 
statement that the so-called psychology 
of the mass is no more nor less than the 
sum total of the mental and moral atti- 
udes of the individuals composing it. You 
and I have the proof of this before us 
constantly. We know that many policy- 
holders are earning less than their poli- 
cies would pay them, and yet they are 
not claiming they are disabled. Also, 
there are many prolonged disabilities due 
to nervous breakdowns and other condi- 
tions, largely contributed to by worry in- 
cident to loss of capital or earning power 
or both, where the patient has no insur- 
ance income at all. 

“Getting down to the individual risk 
whose feigned disability really is due to 
the fact that his insurance income is 
greater than his earned income, you will 
find either that he is just plain crooked, 
or, to paraphrase Walter B. Pitkin, 
noted author and professor, he is just 
a sappy soul who sighs for inspiration, 
in the hope of being kicked upstairs— 
that is to say, an unfortunate soul whose 
defense complex is to avoid rather than 
to meet and overcome his difficulties. In 
either case, careful inquiry will develop 
the fact that he has always been that 
way. The depression has not changed 
him. You just did not know his weak- 
ness until the strain came. 

Why Knowledge of Insured’s Earned 
Income Is Needed 


“Could you have learned these facts 
about him and so declined the risk? The 
crook has his earmarks and so seldom 
gets past your underwriting tests that 
we may as well confine the question to 
the weakling who retreats to his insur- 
ance income. Yes, you probably could 
if you spent from $100 to $200 per ap- 
plication for examinations by psychiat- 
rists and other specialists. Otherwise, no 
—as a restudy of the underwriting in- 
formation in these claims will prove. 
You are to be congratulated upon the 
increased study and care you are now 
devoting to overcoming this situation by 
co-operating to keep the insurance in- 
come of the risk in all companies within 
a reasonable proportion to his current 
earnings. Whether you will finally re- 
quire for each renewal a policyholder’s 
statement of his present earned income 
and his total insurance indemnity under 
life, accident and health policies, I do not 
know, but it is something to think about. 

“These remarks do not apply to the 
claimant who has an honest disability 
due to a true psycho-neurosis from over- 
work and worry. In his case the claim 
man finds the business depression op- 
erdting in one or both of two ways: 
First, the change in his business and per- 
haps in his social status, due to reduced 
income and capital, may be a sufficient 
cause for his breakdown and disability. 
Second, his attending physician may very 
wisely advise a longer rest from work if 
the disability income from the insurance 
company approximates the earned in- 
come. Here the claim man must modi- 
fy his test whether the man would re- 


(Continued on Page 42) 


“Wild Cat Government” 
Danger to Insurance 


WARNING BY HENRY SWIFT IVES 


Tells Health & Accident Underwriters 
That Business is “Hung on Christmas 
Tree” for Politicians to Hand Out 








After reminding the annual conven- 
tion of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers at Chicago this week that the 
idea of Santa Claus in government is 
perniciously affecting business condi- 
tions, Henry Swift Ives, special counsel 
of the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, told the conventioneers 
that the insurance business was one of 
the “toys” hung on the Christmas tree 
for Santa Claus to hand out eventually. 

Some time ago when Mr. Ives first 
epitomized the lavish spending of tax 
moneys as “the Santa Claus idea in gov- 
ernment,” his phrase came into wide and 
popular use. He informed the accident 
and health men that the Santa Claus 
fixation still continues, that “we seem to 
be in an era of Christmas cheer all the 
year round.” 


How Political Kris Kringle Works 

“The political Christmas tree indeed is 
now being trimmed and festooned with 
such gewgaws and baubles as railroads, 
insurance companies, electric light and 
power plants, coal mines, gas plants, 
street railways, grain elevators, packing 
plants, warehouses, oil wells, steamship 
lines and the like awaiting the glad day 
when the red clad political Kris Kringle 
will appear and pass them about among 
the faithful,” said Mr. Ives. 

“Then there is promised a golden age 
of luxury, idleness and wastefulness in 
which government deficits will be sub- 
stituted for private profits and in which 
politics instead of business will become 
the national dividend producer.” | 

Mr. Ives then explained: “This Santa 
Claus idea contemplates a government 
which will do everything for everybody 
at no apparent cost to anybody. The role 
is assigned to taxpayers and property 
owners. The actual distribution of gifts, 
gratuities and subsidies exacted from 
these sources is reserved to the dema- 
gogues,, socialists, communists and profes- 
sional politicians who hope thereby to 
gain the favor of the multitude. The 
Santa Claus of childhood, of course, never 
runs out of gifts, and the same thing is 
assumed to be true of the Santa Claus 
of politics. 

Depression An Illustration 

“It is both interesting and instructive 

to note that we are today experiencing in 





HENRY SWIFT IVES 


a large way what socialism would do for 
us if adopted as a system of govern- 
ment. In fact the business depression 
has developed almost precisely the same 
economic conditions which socialism has 
long been striving to attain. We have, 
of course, approached these objectives of 
socialism unwittingly and without any 
thought of deliberately surrendering our 
democratic institutions. If we succumbed 
completely to socialism, however, the 
present situation would become perma- 
nent. Under our existing plan of gov- 
ernment, recovery is certain despite the 
best efforts of our economic phrenolo- 
gists and astrologists to the contrary. 
“The socialist heaven is a place where 
capital is not permitted to earn a profit. 
Many of our industries already have en- 
tered that heaven. Others are at its 


gate. The trail leading to the portal is 
crowded. The tax gatherer is proving 
to be a surprisingly good recruiting 
officer. 


“Socialism promises exactly the same 
things we are experiencing today to a 
greater or lesser degree—profitless capi- 
tal, government subsidies, government 
ownership, confiscatory taxation and a 
surplus of bureaucrats. If we like these 
things why not go in for socialism intel- 
ligently and in a big way and make,our 
present conditions permanent? Why not 
unite in a benevolent scheme to destroy 
the capital which furnishes wages so that 
unemployment may be continued un- 
abated? Why not continue subsidies and 
gifts by confiscating the enterprises 
which are taxed to pay them? 

Insurance Fundamentally Capitalistic 

“Our business has its foundation deep 
in the sub-soil of democracy and capital- 
ism. It exists only among people who 

(Continued on Page 42) 





Preparation of A. & H. Primer for California 
Chief Work in 1931 of Dr. Granville’s Group’ 


The progress made during the past 
year by the Conference educational com- 
mittee, headed by Dr. W. A. Granville, 
Washington National, was presented to 


the convention yesterday. Under Dr. 
Granville’s direction the new accident 
and health primer was prepared for use 
in California and distributed extensively 
among agents in that state, particularly 
through the various accident and health 
managers’ clubs. He said: 

“There have been sold to California 
agents 1,838 of these primers. In addi- 
tion, we intend to distribute to the pub- 
lic libraries of California approximately 
250 copies. This primer has received the 
endorsement and approval of the insur- 
ance department of California. 

“We still continue to supply agents in 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania with 


primers for use in those states. Up to 
the present time approximately 12,000 
primers have been issued in Pennsyl- 
vania and 2,300 primers in Massachusetts. 

“Careful consideration was given to 
the advisability of publishing similar 
primers for use in Maine and North Car- 
olina where a written examination is re- 
quired before an agent can become li- 
censed. However, in view of the fact 
that so few of our members are now 
transacting any great amount of busi- 
ness in either of these states, it was de- 
cided to defer these primers,.ntil there 
was an actual demand for them. Much 
of the material used in primers for all 
three states, and particularly the mate- 
rial on standard provisions for use in 
Pennsylvania and California, is suitable 
for educational work with agents in 
other states.” 
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Health & Accident Conference Meeting in Chicago 


1932 Problems Given 
Round Table Treatment 


TAKE LOOK INTO FUTURE, TOO 


Lapses, Monthly Premium Business and 
Policy Uniformity Under Scrutiny; 
Exchange of Company Experiences 


The round table discussions proved to 
be one of the most stimulating features 
of this week’s annual convention of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. On Wednesday the lapsation 
problem was gone into thoroughly, indi- 
vidual company experiences being gener- 
ously given by Lee R. Aitchison, Mutual 
Benefit H. & A. Association who pinch- 
hit for S. C. Carroll of that company; 


E. C. Budlong, Federal Life; R. W. 


Faulkner, Woodmen Accident; F. M. 
Feffer, Abraham Lincoln Life, and 
others. 


Interest also centered the same day on 
the discussion of “What is the Future of 
the Monthly Premium Industrial Busi- 
ness?” the introductory paper by O. F. 
Davis, Abraham Lincoln Life, being read 
by F. M. Feffer, vice-president of that 
company. Mr. Davis was absent due to 
the sudden death of his wife. Contrib- 
uting to this discussion were P. H. Rog- 
ers, Massachusetts Bonding; G. F. Man- 
velmann. North American Accident; C. 
W. MeNeill, Massachusetts Accident, 
and J. F. Ramey, Washington National. 


“Stop the Leaks” Urges Budlong 


The frank statement was made by F. 
C. Budlong that nothing could be gained 
by blaming the current depression for 
more than a small percentage of lapses 
because the problem had been a serious 
one since 1868 when the first accident 
policy was sold. He said the lapse sit- 
uation was accepted as an incurable ev'l: 
that little constructive attention had 
been given to it. His suggestion was: 
“Stop the leaks and encourage persis- 
tency and desirability and some of your 
lapse problems will be settled.” 

In Mr. Budlong’s opinion high pres- 
sure selling has a tendency to make the 
prospect feel abused if he escapes an 
automobile accident or a ruptured ap- 
pendix within a year and in this con- 
nection he referred to an oft quoted 
phrase of Dr. H. W. Dingman, Conti- 
nental Casualty, that “if we could keep 
sick people from getting insurance and 
well people from making claims there 
might be a reasonable profit in our busi- 
ness.” Said Mr. Budlong: “But we still 
go after them giving the new policy- 
holder everything from the start and as 
a consequence they come in with a few 
dollars and out they go with five times 
as much. ‘Hit and run’ is the motto and 
some other company repeats the trans- 
action next year.” 


Suggests Bonus System for Collectors 


Mr. Aitchison, Mutual Benefit H. & A. 
Association, agreed with Mr. Budlong 
that new business is not the salvation of 
health and accident companies during 
the present period, stressing that “our 
hopes lie in the conserving of the old 
business written”; that it is high time 
to raise the banner of conservation; to 
retain business on the books while writ- 
ing the new. The round table group 
showed interest in the reasons he gave 
for some 8,000 lapses over a period of 
time in some fifty difference agencies of 
his company, among them being lack of 
funds, cost of premium too high (in- 
sured would continue if a smaller policy 
could be arranged); failure of agent to 
contact. 

Referring to the sending of home of- 
fice letters about lapses Mr. Aitchison’s 
experience has been that after a certain 
number of such notices the policyholder 
becomes more or less disgusted with the 
constant deluge of printed matter and 





its effectiveness has been lost. Thus he 
said: “We find that the fewer letters 
that are sent the better the results ob- 
tained.” He has found that the old 
method of appeal “that we must back up 
the hearse to a man’s door and frighten 
him into buying” has still the same 
punch and response as it had many 
years ago. 

To remedy the lapse ratio his organ- 
ization has been issuing with good re- 
sults a form policy, principal sum $2,000 
for accidental death, and $100 a month 
permanent disability for life. The policy 
contains the clause of an increase after 
each year’s premium has been paid, un- 
til, at the end of a specified time, the 
maximum sum for accidental death be- 
comes $4,000 and the monthly indemnity 
$200. This contract has proven a faster 
selling contract than a like policy under 
a different form number which pays $80 
a month and an accidental death benefit 
of $2,000. 

Mr. Aitchison made the suggestion 
that paying collectors a bonus based on 
a specific quota of collections might be 
an incentive to them to put forth more 
effort. 


Future of Monthly Premium Business 


3ecause the margin between income 
and outgo of those people who can only 





E. C. BUDLONG 


afford to buy monthly premium indus- 
trial insurance has narrowed to the point 
where it has almost completely disap- 
peared, the discussion of the future of 
this form of accident protection and how 
a favorable and profitable experience on 
the business could be obtained aroused 
interest. O. F. Davis’ introductory paper 
dwelt more on the present status of this 
line rather than on a forecast of the 
future because, as he put it, “are we wise 
to devise plans and means to develop 
successfully monthly premium business 
to the point of securing satisfactory vol- 
ume before knowing that we might rea- 
sonably expect a favorable and profitable 
experience ?” 

His suggestion was that the Confer- 
ence adopt a plan whereby it is required 
that a minimum amount of net be paid 
to the home office with each monthly 
premium application.” 

The round table group was particu- 
larly interested in hearing the results of 
a questionnaire which Mr. Davis said his 
company had sent to thirty-three com- 
panies, both members and non-members 
of the Conference, inquiring into their 
individual experience on monthly pre- 
mium business during 1931. Among the 
conclusions revealed by this question- 





Other pages devoted to the conven- 
tion report of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Convention are 36, 38, 39 
and 42. 


P. H. ROGERS 


naire (answered by twenty-six compa- 
nies) the following were considered sig- 
nificant. 

What Questionnaire Revealed 


(1) A decided tendency toward building and 
maintaining monthly premium business through 
the general agency or branch office plan of oper- 
ation rather than through individual agents. 

(2) Companies who follow and recommend 
field adjustment usually enjoy a decidedly lower 
claim ratio. This method, it was indicated, of- 
fered the best means for determining liability 
and the opportunity of closer and more rigid 
inspection, 

(3) If the business is to be placed on a 
more profitable basis it is more important that 
the persistency be enhanced than to seek lower 
claim ratios. 

(4) Requiring of a net to be paid with the 
application was found to be the exception rather 
than the rule although twenty-one companies 
were definitely in favor of the plan; that if the 
plan were persisted in the class of business 
would be better. 

(5) Twenty-one of the companies considered 
the business of full time monthly premium rep- 
resentatives superior to that of others but re- 
sponses received on the subject of agency rep- 
resentation indicated it to be extremely contro- 
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versial with the large majority of companies 
favoring general producers. 

(6) Need for a better understanding among 
companies within the conference which would 
permit of and make for better co-operation in 
the matter of contracting an agent who at the 
time of contracting is indebted through advances 


(Continued on Page 38) 





J. W. Schieiv Shaws Concern Over a 
In Agents’ Qualification Legislation 


J. W. Scherr, president, Inter-Ocean 
Casualty, upon whom the Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference places 
reliance to keep an eagle eye on legisla- 
tion affecting the business, made his re- 
port as chairman of the legislative and 
public relations committee before the 
Chicago convention on Wednesday, 
stressing that although 1932 is an “off 
year” for legislative sessions the unmis- 
takable trend is toward further regula- 
tions of the insurance business through 
the passage of new laws. Thus Mr. 
Scherr sees need for constant and alert 
vigilance. 

It is evident to him that “there con- 
tinues to be an organized effort to ex- 
tend agents’ qualification laws to cover 
all of the states despite the unsatisfac- 
tory operation of these laws in those 
states where they have operated for some 
time. He did not look favorably upon a 
proposed agents’ license law in Pennsyl- 
vania which would require all new men 
entering the business to start out as “so- 
licitors” under established agencies and 
serve an apprenticeship period. 

Illmois Law Discriminatory 

The new Illinois qualification law, he 
said, appears to be discriminatory in that 
health and accident agents desiring to 
represent a casualty company in that 
state must comply with it while agents 
who sell these lines for a domestic life 


company may do so without obtaining 4 
license. a, 
The big question as he sees it Js: 


“Have we been guilty of employing 
agents who are a detriment to our busi- 
ness to the extent that the state must 
step in and compel us to engage a differ- 
ent type of representative? If so will 
legislation of the Illinois type solve the 
problem?” His recommendation was that 
the Conference should use its influence 
in home states where such legislation |S 
proposed to see that the law !s drafted 
so as to apply to every agent, irrespec- 
tive of the type of insurance he expects 
to sell. 


Policy Cancellation Problem 

Continuing he said: “Proposals have 
become numerous of late to prevent the 
cancellation of health and accident poli- 
cies after they have been in force for 
some given time. This type of bill iy 
difficult to defeat because a surprising 
large number of intelligent men cana 
understand why a disability policy shou < 
differ in this respect from a life insur 
ance policy. They argue that after @ 
policyholder has paid for protection -— 
a long period of years he should not : 
deprived of protection when he reac . 
an advanced age or when he becomes * 
impaired risk. This question is one W" 

(Coontinued on Page 41) 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Beha Scores “Gambling” 
In Premium Rates 


HIS TALK TO GENERAL AGENTS 





Hartford Convention Told That Organ- 
ized Co-operative Effort Will Ena- 
ble Insurance to Solve Depres- 
sion Problems 





That insurance men cannot and should 
not run away from the problems which 
now confront them in a severe depres- 
sion period but should face such prob- 
lems, solve them, and make plans for the 
future whereby such difficulties may be 
avoided, was the keynote of the message 
brought to the Hartford convention of 
the American Association of Insurance 
General Agents on Tuesday by James 
A. Beha, general manager, National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 
A staunch believer in facing the facts, 
Mr. Beha, for this reason, does not agree 
with some people who feel today that it 
is impossible to plan or control any 
phase of the present situation, that mod- 
ern civilization is so complex that “we 
have no choice but to blunder about in 
the dark, feeling blindly for the way out 
and relying upon Fate.” 

This brought the speaker to a consid- 
eration of the gambling fever which had 
swept over the country a few years ago 
and as a result of which millions of dol- 
lars were made and lost. “Through such 
gambling, speculators naturally met the 
gamblers’ fate,” he emphasized, “and we 
are now seeing the results. But even 
during that period all was not given over 
to gambling. Insurance was one great 
element of planning which remained and 
provided some form of security.” He 
told how the insurance principle is fun- 
damentally opposed to the spirit of gam- 
bling; that when a man takes out insur- 
ance he transfers his risk to the insur- 
ance company and thereby frees himself 
of uncertainty. 


Has Faith in Organized Cooperative 
Effort 


Touching upon some of the serious 
problems now confronting the casualty 
business Mr. Beha said there was no use 
talking about them unless “our talk will 
help us to formulate plans to avoid the 
recurrence of such difficulties or alleviate 
their effects.” He declared that through 
organized co-operative efforts on the 
Part of all interests concerned the solu- 
tion of difficulties would be found; that 
the progress of the past twenty years by 
means of planning and control over rates, 
and in such fields as conservation, acci- 
ent prevention and claim work is wit- 
ness to the effectiveness of this proce- 
dure, Then he said: 

‘I have often said that there can be 
no ‘bargain sales’ in insurance. The sale 
of insurance at inadequate rates, or the 
Payment of improper commissions or any 
other practices which tend to weaken 
the security back of the insurance con- 
tract are gambling in about the worst 
form it could take in the insurance busi- 
ness. I am wondering whether it has 
‘ver occurred to very many insurance 
red that there has been some change 

the attitude of the public—at least, the 


feiaking public—toward this whole mat- 


When Cut-rate Coverage Was Refused 


iat 1s no longer taken for granted that 
ena ar ppd is just as sound as another 
ie “a are equally safe. This was 
in ot to my attention rather pointedly 
of eecent conversation I had with one 
i ze. rnancial experts in Wall Street. 
dikes just been getting public liability 
. age on his automobiles. His broker 
ing rs _ him the alternative of insur- 
PP ull rates in a Bureau Company 

at something like 10% below manual 


rates in a non-Bureau stock company. 
My friend said he had promptly refused 
to take a policy from the cut-rate com- 
pany because he was suspicious of its 
soundness. He couldn’t understand how, 
in these times, a company could afford to 
offer to the public, automobile public lia- 
bility coverage at less than standard 
rates, and be able to meet its obligations. 
Not having the time to investigate the 
cut-rate company, my friend simply re- 
fused to accept a policy in such a com- 
pany. 

“The business of insurance itself has 
unfortunately not been entirely free from 
gambling in premium rates. To some 
persons, the very nature of insurance 
seems to provide an inspiration for gam- 
bling. There is always the possibility of 
betting that on any particular risk, or 
class of risks, the experience will be fav- 
orable. In my experience in this busi- 
ness I have seen many companies which 
appeared to be following good practices 
in every respect except in the question 
of rates. 

“The bad practice of accepting inade- 
quate premiums is serious enough to 
bring insurance institutions, fundament- 
ally sound in other respects into difficul- 
ties. However, this may be, as time goes 


WUNNER PRODUCTION MGR. 





New Responsibility for Popular Eagle 
Indemnity Executive; Has All-Around 
Home Office Background 

William H. Wunner, one of the most 
popular executives in the Eagle Indem- 
nity and who has many friends among 
its agents throughout the country, has 
been appointed production manager of 
the company. Since November, 1922, he 
has been treasurer of the company, also 
holding the post of secretary of the 
Royal Indemnity. 

Mr. Wunner’s career started back in 
1903 when he joined the old Frankfort 
General. His experience there over a 
ten-year period covered activity in the 
claims, underwriting and accounting de- 
partments, and give him an all-around 
background in the business. Resigning 
as Frankfort assistant secretary he went 
with the Royal Indemnity in 1913 as as- 
sistant chief accountant and in 1918 was 
named comptroller. Mr. Wunner brings 
to his new responsibilities a training 
which should most effectively assist 
Eagle agents along all lines of business 
development. 





on, the great majority have ceased to 
make the contingency underlying the in- 
surance contract an occasion for gam- 
bling and have been willing to study the 
hazards insured against and plan accord- 
ingly.” 








One of the worlds strongest 
Financial Institutions with 
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REVIVING NEWARK COMPANY 

With the approval of the New Jersey 
Insurance Department the charter of the 
Motorists Casualty of Newark has been 
revived although the company does not 
contemplate becoming active much_ be- 
fore September 1. Its outstanding lia- 
bilities were reinsured as of November 
1 by the Associated Indemnity of Cali- 
fornia, and since then it has been acting 
as agent for the Associated. It will have 
a capital of $100,000 and surplus of 
$50,000. 








AMPLE RESOURCES 


BANKERS INDEMNITY | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Health @& Accident Conference Meeting in Chicago 








Progress Made in New Program of 
Personal Bureau Told to H. & A. Men 


Address of E. C. Bowen, Aetna Life Secretary, Gives Chicago 
Convention Clear Idea of Far-Reaching Influence of 
Eastern Bureau Program; 30 Companies Adopted 
It; More Coming In 


Eager to hear about the progress since 
March 1 in the new policy uniformity 
program of the. Bureau of Personal Ac- 
cident & Health Underwriters, the Chi- 
cago convention of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference, in session 
this week, had that wish gratified on 
Wednesday when the address of E. C. 
Sowen, secretary, accident and liability 
department of the Aetna Life, was pre- 
sented and given close attention. 

The Conference members were im- 
pressed by the fact that to date thirty 
companies, reporting annually an aggre- 
gate volume of about $57,000,000 in acci- 
dent and health premiums, have filed 
signed copies of acceptance with the 
Eastern bureau and have signified their 
intention of adopting the program in its 
entirety. It was indicated that those 
companies who could not make the pro- 
gram effective on March 1 because of 
mechanical difficulties are making the 
step possible at this time, and that those 
who are still considering it will within 
a reasonable time decide to adopt it in 
its entirety. 

No Complaints Received 

Mr. Bowen thought that considering 
the scope of the program and its many 
ramifications that substantial prograss 
had already been made in its execution. 
He further said: “I can assure you that 
the good faith of the subscribing com- 
panies is not questioned, and I happen to 
know that many agents of many com- 
panies have expressed their approval of 
the program and have co-operated with 
the home offices in making it effective 
with the least possible confusion. 

“Of course, a program such as this, 
which requires the printing of new poli- 
cies and an entirely new set of supplies. 
is expensive for the companies and 
causes some confusion in the field where 
agents are furnished with a complete set 
of new supplies and requested to destroy 
the old supplies. 

“The program must be working satis- 
factorily because I am informed that no 
complaints have been made to the Bu- 
reau, and, so far as I know, no com- 
plaints have been received by individual 
members of the underwriting committee. 
I say this to correct the impression 
which may exist in some quarters that 
the Bureau program is not a success and 
that some of the subscribing companies 
are issuing policies which do not con- 
form to the program and that many 
other companies are issuing great varie- 
ties of policies. I am here to say that 
the Bureau program is a distinct success, 
and it represents the most constructive 
work ever undertaken in this business 
at one time.” 

Elasticity of Program 

Stressing that one of the imperative 
reasons for the adoption of a program 
so far-reaching was the unfavorable un- 
derwriting results of all companies com- 
bined during the past few vears, the 
speaker mentioned how the business as 
a whole will benefit through the pooling 
of statistics, the scientific rating of pol- 
icies and the exchange of underwriting 
ideas. Then he said: 

“Perhans the strongest reason why the 
Bureau program should apneal to every 
company is the elasticity of same. Con- 
sider, please, that the Bureau has fur- 
nished each member company with a set 
of six complete advisory policies. T may 
say that the advisory policies were pre- 
pared bv a_ sub-committee on _ policy 
forms. 


These policies have been ap- 


proved by the legal committee of the 
Bureau. The sub-committee reviewed 
the policy forms of many companies, and 
the advisory policies include practically 
all of the coverages which appeared in 
the policy forms of more than four in- 
dividual companies. The statistical com- 
mittee of the Bureau analyzed the cov- 
erages provided by the advisory policies 
and established units of insurance and 
premium charges therefor in the first 
four classifications on a scientific basis. 
“The statistical committee was partic- 
ularly fortunate in having available for 
this work the actual experience reported 
by, I think, ten Bureau companies cov- 
ering policy years 1925 to 1929 inclusive. 
The combined earned premiums reported 
to the Bureau by these companies 
amounted to considerably more than 
$50,000,000, so you can see that the rates 
for the advisory policies are based upon 
a wide experience, which reflects the 
underwriting methods of ten companies 
rather than one or two companies.” 
Individuality of Setup Preserved 
Emphasis was placed on the fact that 
no company has been obliged to adopt 
the advisory policies in their entirety; 
that although some have adopted them 
as submitted with only a few variations 
as to text, the majority were maintain- 
ing their own individual style of setun. 
In this connection the speaker said: “It 


Joint Advertising of H. & A. Conference As A 
Standard of Value Suggested By R. W. Faulkner 


Before the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference can do a really good 
publicity and advertising job it must see 
to it that every member of the group 


comes up to the high standard set, R. 
W. Faulkner of the Woodmen Accident, 
chairman of the press and publicity com- 
mittee, told the Conference at Chicago 
this week. Funds for joint institutional 
advertising have always been available, 
he said. 

After citing the fact that certain forms 
of limited and specified loss policies have 
been freely offered as income protection, 
Mr. Faulkner said: 

“Tt should be borne in mind that the 
public generally is almost entirely indif- 
ferent to the actions of this organization. 
Certainly in the minds of the laymen we 
stand for less than nothing unless we 
truly stamp our activities individually and 
collectively by some sterling symbol, by 
some gold standard of values. known and 
accepted as such. and it is this standard 
of value. this hall-mark which alone may 
be effectively and profitably advertised. 

“The proposal has been made on sev- 


eral occasions in the past that the Con- 
ference join, on the basis of a premium 
income, a joint advertising program ex- 
tolling the virtues of the group as being 
most representative of the industry and 
directing the thought that each of the 
members who carry the health and acci- 
dent symbol on their mast heads may be 
expected to give good and reliable sery- 
ice. I am most firmly convinced that this 
is the logical and only method of shed- 
ding the proper light on the service 
which we offer and deliver every busi- 
ness day. 

“Such paid advertising would naturally 
attract a certain volume of free pub- 
licity and favorable comment, which has 
been and is now conspicuous by its ab- 
sence for the simple reason that insur- 
ance companies generally are not good 
nor consistent advertisers. Why that 
should be is one of the as yet unsolved 
mysteries since no product or service 
lends itself quite so well to the emotion- 
al appeals, which are considered good 
advertising, as does insurance. What is 
more, the funds for that purpose have 
always been available.” 





is a fact that at some of the early meet- 
ings of the underwriting committee the 
subject of standard policy forms which 
should be mandatory in all respects was 
considered, but it was generally agreed 
that such a plan would stifle initiative. 
Further, it was realized that some few 
companies issued special forms of cover- 
age which they originated and which 
they had featured successfully with their 
agency organizations and which possibly 
might not be causing any severe under- 
writing losses. Naturally, these compan- 
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THE PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Founded in 1868 





Home Office: 


501 West 6th St., Los Angeles 


Complete Personal Insurance Protection 





LIFE PLANS TO 
| MEET MODERN NEEDS 
(For Men and Women) 


Estate Shrinkage Insurance 
(Term Expectancy) 


Multiple Protection Insurance 
(Life, Accident and Sickness— 
one premium) 

Family Income Insurance 

Educational Insurance 

Retirement Income Insurance 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND SICKNESS INSUR- 
ANCE TO MEET 
MODERN HAZARDS 


Standard Accident and Sickness 
Insurance 


Non-Cancellable Income Insurance 


for Men 


All-Medical Expense Accident In- 
surance for Women as Well as 
Men 











ies would be loathe to discontinue issu- 
ing these particular forms. 

“Tt was. therefore, decided to suggest 
language which should be mandatory as 
to intent for only a few of the principal 
clauses, such as the accident insuring 
clause, accident total disability clause, 
accident partial disability clause, health 
insuring clause, and health total disabil- 
ity clause. Under the operation of the 
Bureau program a company may include 
in its policies any form of coverage 
which it desires. The policies will be 
submitted to the Bureau and if they are 
approved as to coverage they will be 
rated and the company advised. You will 
see this gives the company all the lati- 
tude one could expect. 


Sees Decrease in Policy Multiplicity 


“Tt is interesting to note that the num- 
ber of special coverages—and by that I 
mean coverages which do not conform 
to the advisory policies—submitted to the 
Bureau for approval and rating has been 
much smaller than expected. It is gen- 
erally agreed that one reason why the 
commercial accident and health business 
has not progressed more rapidly is be- 
cause of the multiplicity of policy forms. 
which have confused the agents and 
caused them to lose interest in the line. 
In some instances one form of coverage 
has been featured to the detriment of 
another form of coverage which is eaual- 
ly good or better. Agents have told me 
they were no longer interested in the 
accident and health business because of 
their lack of knowledge of the coverages 
provided by the different companies, and 
they were fearful they would not pro- 
vide their clients with the coverages best 
fitted to meet their individual needs. 

“T feel that the simplified policy pro 
gram adopted by the Bureau will revive 
the interest of old agents and attract new 
agents. As a sidelight, it is interestis 
to note that most lines of insurance 
which issue uniform policies have pro 
gressed more rapidly than the commer: 
cial accident and health business. 


Now Applies to New Business 


Mr. Bowen explained why the program 
adopted anplies only to new business <4 
ed on and after the date upon which! 
is put into effect. “It was felt that : e 
subject of applying the program to al he 
the existing business of all compan 
was too great to be handled if —_ 
conclusions were to be reached an B., 
constructive program submitted -" 
companies within a reasonable lengt < 
time. It probably would be a pay 
impossibility for the committee to 
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all of the forms of policies in force on 
the books of all of the companies. 

“This situation is evidenced by the fact 
that I have the statement of a repre- 
sentative of one member company, which 
reports a volume of less than $1,000,000 
in premiums annually, that an analysis 
of the business showed fifty-four varie- 
ties of policies in force. It is recognized 
that the experience on $50,000,000 of 
earned premiums shows conclusively that 
the companies which have taken no cor- 
rective measures in connection with the 
existing business are knowingly renew- 
ing same at rates which are inadequate. 

“Some companies have already applied 
the rates promulgated by the Bureau to 
all existing business. In this connection 
it should be recognized that the Bureau 
has developed a situation so far as sub- 
scribing member companies are con- 
cerned whereby the agent’s business is 
protected in the event a rate increase is 
applied to renewals, provided the increase 
is not above the present rates promul- 
gated by the Bureau.” 

Another method of handling this situa- 
tion, said the speaker, would be to urge 
the rewriting of such business on the 
present approved forms at the rates pro- 
mulgated by the Bureau. He then re- 
ferred to the medical expense feature as 
having a strong sales appeal, saying that 
the agent owed a duty to his client to 
explain its advantages. Continuing he 
said: 

“Perhaps, it is a fact that some com- 
panies writing limited volumes of com- 
mercial accident and health business con- 
sider the line as an accommodation line 
for their agency organizations and hesi- 
tate to make any change in the rates on 
the existing business because of the pos- 
sible effect it may have on the agency 
organizations. Other companies, per- 
haps, hold to the principle that an acci- 
dent policy once issued at a stated pre- 
mium should carry that premium so long 
as the policy is continued in force. I 
think this opinion existed rather gener- 
ally several years ago. The fallacy of 
this opinion was demonstrated in an ab- 
solutely positive manner when the re- 
newal premiums were increased for the 
group of so-called overage risks.” 

It is significant that Mr. Bowen did 
not hold up the new Bureau program as 
the curative for all the troubles in the 
commercial accident and health field but 
he did feel that the program as adopted 
will correct the situation so far as new 
business is concerned, and that as the 
business of accident and health insur- 
ance is brought into conformity with 
present day conditions some further 
changes will have to be made. He was 
convinced of the fact that the Bureau’s 
future activities will admit of more com- 
prehensive service being rendered to its 
members; that local situations will be 
analyzed and reported upon, and, per- 
haps, the future will see the Bureau tak- 
Ing all active part in promoting construc- 
tive legislation. 





PARIS DOG BITE CASE 
. Arecent workmen’s compensation case 
in Paris involved the calling of twenty- 
three witnesses. A waitress in a Mont- 
Martre restaurant was bitten by her em- 
Ployer’s dog. She claimed that it oc- 
curred after four in the afternoon when 
she had on her hat and had just left the 
Premises, If true, this would entitle her 
to full wages. But the employer claimed 
that the incident occurred before clos- 
Ing time, and that the girl was still at 
work, therefore being entitled to only 
half wages. The employer won the case, 
aaving eighteen of the twenty-three wit- 
“Ssses 


FURNITUREMEN HEAR SCHAEFER 
. the Furniture Warehousemen Associa- 
tion of Newark was given an interpre- 
tation of the high automobile liability 
rates recently by Walter A. Schaefer, 
President of the Casualty Underwriters 
‘Ssociation of New Jersey, at a monthly 
dinner meeting. ' " 


101 GET BROKERS’ LICENSES 
d here were 101 brokers’ licenses grant- 
een who = the New York state 
‘amination ice 
failing — Aor ay 10, 94 applicants 


Liability Without Fault Grave 


Automobile Insurance Fallacy 
By S. Sanford Levy, 


Vice-President, Insurance Securities Group 


The views of S. Sanford Levy, vice- 
president of the Insurance Securities 
group of companies, have a special in- 
terest, due to the fact that he has a three- 
fold viewpoint, having been first an in- 
surance buyer, then a lawyer representing 
assureds, and now an insurance executive. 
In this article Mr. Levy points out what 
he considers a legal fallacy that has arisen 
in the acceptance by companies of the rule 
of lability without fault. 

“e * * Juries have been bringing in 
exaggerated verdicts in the mistaken belief 
that they were ‘soaking’ the insurance 
companies, when in fact they have only been 
‘soaking’ themselves—because the greater 
the companies’ loss, the higher the rates.’’— 
(San Francisco Examiner, Monday, April 
18, 1932.) 


Here is a terse statement by one of 
America’s most powerful factors—the 
Press—presenting to the world at large a 
battle-cry that should not only be taken 
hold of and broadcast by every insurance 
company but which should be sponsored 
by every civic body, board, bureau and 
association, having the best interests of 
the public at heart. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that over a month has passed 
since the appearance of so astounding 
a series of articles as was published by 
the Examiner, no notice has apparently 
been taken by those best fitted to “carry 
on” where the Examiner has stopped— 
the present victims of the “soaking”’— 
the insurance companies 

For years insurance companies have 
not only operated on the theory that a 
loss ratio in excess of a figure sufficient 
to create an underwriting profit was in 
order, but they have advertised this at- 
tutude to the world. What was original- 


ly generosity, paying part of the invest- 
ment profit out in claims payments, has 
become accepted by the public as cus- 
tomary. Investment profits are now 
wiped out, and insurance men cry “We 
must make money out of our underwrit- 
ing.” 

The underwriters’ solution of the prob- 
lem is to raise the rates, but neither the 
problem nor the solution is as simple as 
the underwriter would have us believe. 


Under-Secretary Ballentine’s Article 


Arthur A. Ballentine, under-secretary 
of the United States Treasury and chair- 
man of a committee to study compensa- 
tion for automobile accidents, has writ- 
ten an article for the April issue of the 
American Bar Association Tournal which 
should be read and analyzed by every in- 
surance executive. 

The article quotes extracts of the re- 
port, and in part says: ; 

“Liability for loss caused by motor vehicle ac- 
cidents is based entirely on fault. This is the 
theory of liability; in practice, damages are 
usually paid by insurance carriers without strict 
reference to the principle of fault. : 

“When an insured motorist is involved in an 
accident his insurance company will try to settle 
with the injured person if there is any chance 
that damages can be recovered by litigation. In 
the great preponderance of the cases in which 
any payments are made, they are by the way 
of voluntary settlement and are not compelled 
by litigation. 7 : ‘ f 

“A second outstanding conclusion is that in- 
surance companies pay in so large a proportion 
of the cases in which liability insurance is car- 
ried, that the principle of liability without fault 
seems almost to be recognized.” 

Companies Have “Played to the 
Galleries” 

Here is an impartial statement by an 
impartial committee. 
that loss ratios have been unfavorable, 
that companies have lost money; that 
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Is it any wonder 
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of automobile accidents 


An Appalling Total 
34,400 Killed 
997,600 Injured 
in 860,000 Accidents 
WARN YOUR ASSUREDS! 


Automobile insurance rates in the future will depend on this 


year’s record. Warn them to drive carefully—watch signals— 
obey laws 
Automobiles Are Bigger and Faster! 
Roads Are Improved! 
Traffic Congestion Is Greater! 
More Closed Automobiles In Use! 
Driving Mileage Increasing! 
Use of Cars by Families Increasing! 
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OweEN B. Avucspurcer, President 
Home Office: Buffalo, N. Y. 
Write us regarding agencies open in 
several good New York State points. 








S. SANFORD LEVY 


rates must be raised? Rates have been 
computed upon and charged for a policy 
contract, the terms of which have been 
largely forsaken by the very drafters of 
the agreement of insurance. Why has 
this condition been existing? Why does 
it still exist? Because the companies 
have “played to the gallery”; because 
they have been afraid to fight; because 
they have feared what they thought 
would be the effect upon their insuring 
public; because they shrank from the 
the scandalmonger who might cry “Com- 
panies never pay claims,” and “Company 
is financially embarrassed,” but chiefly 
and primarily because they overlooked 
the fact that we must be just before we 
are generous. 

My experience and analysis of a num- 
ber of third party claims in which my 
company was interested and in which we 
chose to fight rather than be held up by 
exorbitant demands indicated that jury 
verdicts were becoming more and more 
equitable; that courts and juries were be- 
ginning to realize that it was the “pub- 
lic’s’ money that was being paid to 
claimants rather than that of an en- 
dowed eleemosynary institution. I sought 
through the agency of the Metropolitan 
Life’s Policyholders’ Bureau (which is 
a most complete and farreaching bureau 
of research), the experience of other 
companies, and the answers were in ef- 
fect: 

Verdicts Going Up 

“We have found that verdicts generally are 
going up in practically every state in the Union. 
As a general proposition the increase in public 
liability losses and the increase in public liabil- 
ity loss ratios for all companies for 1930 over 
1929 proves conclusively that not only are they 
facing a greater claim frequency, but an in- 
creased cost per case.” 

“In many of our cases when a verdict was 
returned against us we have questioned the jury 
individually to determine just what caused them 
to bring in a verdict against the defendant or 
why the verdict was excessive. In most in- 
stances at least one member of the jury will 
state quite frankly that he gained the impres 
sion that an insurance company was involved, 
and consequently he felt that an award should 
be made to the injured party or the beneficiary.” 

Slaves To Fear 

It is apparent that insurance companies 
have become slaves—not to courts, jurtes 
and unreasonable and unscrupulous 
claimants and attorneys, but slaves to 
the thought of what courts and juries will 
do, based, not upon well founded facts, 
but upon generalities and experience 
gained during a period of national pros- 
perity when everyone’s perspective was 
materially different from the present day 
attitude. Sufficient chance is not being 
given to the courts and juries to permit 
them to show their present feeling to- 
ward insurance companies now that they 
are alive to the fact that moneys paid 
by insurance companies must come from 
policyholders. Companies have rather 
been content to settle, compromise, ad 
just and raise rates; to put all claims 
in one class; to let themselves be bul- 
lied and bluffed and lulled into a feeling 
of false security. 

Companies should pay every just pol- 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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Attractive Program 
(Continued from Page 31) 


Anyone can be a superman in prosper- 
ous times but there is no such thing in 
hard times and I take great satisfaction 
in knowing this,” he emphasized.  In- 
asmuch as the depression has been held 
up as something insoluble by the great- 
est men of the country Mr. Webb de- 
clared: “How could we be expected to 
solve it any quicker than they when they 
admit they cannot. Each one of us 
should make it his individual problem in- 
stead of waiting on some never-to-be 
superman to lead us out of the wilder- 
ness.” 

The address of Henry Swift Ives, next 
on the program, was received with en- 
thusiasm and a rising vote of thanks. 
One delegate referred to him afterward 
as “the Cromwell of the insurance busi- 
ness in the strong stand he has taken 
against paternalism, socialism and other 
tendencies.” 

See Baseball and “Man-Made Heaven” 

Tuesday afternoon’s entertainment 
might have been called appropriately 
“music of the spheres.” The Conference 
was split into two groups, one attending 
the baseball game between Chicago’s 
White Sox and Washington, the latter 
winning in an eleventh inning rally. E. 
C. Budlong, Federal Life, was nearly hit 
by a foul that careened into the grand- 
stands. (This might mean that accident 
insurance men are immune to accidents.) 
The second group visited Adler Plane- 
tarium, gaped at the man-made heaven 
provided therein; saw a stellar perform- 
ance of billions of orderly stars, then 
came away with stiff necks and mingled 
feelings of awe and insignificance. 

“Lie Detector” Wednesday Feature 

Perhaps the most talked about feature 
of today’s session was Dr. Keeler’s “lie 
detector.” S. C. Carroll, Mutual Benefit 
H. & A. Association, had been chosen 
as “victim” to undergo the test because 
of his reputation for telling tall stories. 
Mr. Carroll claims to have bagged his 
limit of ducks by slipping into the water 
with a pumpkin shell over his head, 
grabbing ducks’ legs with one hand jerk- 
ing them under and decapitating them 
with the other. As R. L. Ripley would 
say “Believe it or not!” 

Following the reading of J. W. 
Scherr’s legislative committee report in 
the morning in which he told the dele- 
gates to be more alert to legislative ten- 
dencies this year than ever before in the 
past, J. W. Blunt, vice-president, Mon- 
arch Life of Springfield, Mass., urged 
the removal of misunderstanding caused 
by the claim blank which, he said, some 
feel is a subterfuge by which a company 
can take advantage of trick questions so 
as to avoid liability. 

Mr. Blunt said: “Sixty percent of all 
claimants have a mistaken idea of what 
they are entitled to and 2% of them 
think settlements are crooked. He rec- 
ommended that the Conference work 
out some constructive plan to promote 
good will from the claim angle.” 

Spotlight for Miss Doris McNeill 

The annual banquet, always a success- 
ful social affair, had an added feature 
this year when Miss Doris McNeill, at- 
tractive daughter of the President-elect, 
“solved the sweet mystery of life by 
whistling as Victor Herbert meant it 
should be whistled. D. C. MacEwen, the 
toastmaster, told Scotch stories which 
were worthy of his name. The principal 
speaker of the evening, Major Norman 
\. Imrie, Culver Military Academy, was 
delayed by an Indiana automobile acci- 
dent. 

ROGERS READ BOWEN TALK 

In the absence of E. C. Bowen, Aetna 
Life accident secretary, from the con- 
vention his address was read by Paul H. 
Rogers, Massachusetts Bonding. Mr. 
Bowen is on a trip abroad. The report 


by R. S. Hills for the manual committee 
was read by James F. i 
ton National, 
be present. 


Ramey, Washing- 
Mr. Hills being unable to 


Round Table 


(Continued from Page 34) 


or shortages to a former company (Mr. Davis’ 


paper was read by F. M. Feffer.) 
Rogers Predicts Bright Future 

P. H. Rogers, Massachusetts Bonding, 
pictured the monthly premium compa- 
nies now searching for the key to larger 
premium volume and more satisfactory 
underwriting experience after going 
through several distinct eras of progress 
including the abnormally prosperous 
period up to and including 1929 which 
was not reflected, he said, in a propor- 
tionate growth in this line of business. 
That the readjustment period today will 
be beneficial was indicated by Mr. Rog- 
ers when he said: “Our depression has 
been an harassing but character-building 
experience. It has definitely cured the 
average man of his get-rich-quick hopes 
of a few years ago, giving him a new 
sense of values. The value of earnings 
has taken on a new meaning. The pub- 
lic is distinctly more responsive to the 
agent’s description of protection afforded 
in an accident and health policy. 

“The situation, then, from the stand- 
point of the attitude of the public and 
sales-making possibilities is already dis- 
tinctly better and as soon as we are 
around that corner we have been search- 
ing for for so many months, just as soon 
as there is general confidence that con- 
ditions are stabilized, it is my conviction 
that we will then have a period of un- 
usual growth in the monthly premium 
business.” 


Thursday’s Round Table 


Participants in yesterday’s lively round 
table discussion on “What Has Accident 
and Health Insurance to Offer Life Poli- 
cyholders in Place of Disability Bene- 
fits’ included O. B. Hartley, Great 


Western, who introduced the subject, 
followed by L. D. Cavanaugh, Federal 
Life; J. W. Hoffman, American Bankers, 
and others who were attracted by the 
timeliness of the subject. 

The other scheduled discussion “What 
Has Been Accomplished Toward Uni- 
form Phraseology and Standard Under- 
writing Practices by the Quarterly Pre- 
mium Companies?” proved an absorbing 
topic with W. T. Grant, Business Men’s 
Assurance, on the program to make the 
introductory remarks. 


O. B. Hartley Urges Caution 


Impressed by the action of more than 
fifty life companies in completely dis- 
continuing the writing of monthly dis- 
ability benefits, and the action of nearly 
all the remaining life companies in modi- 
fying and restricting their contracts, Mr. 
Hartley in his lead-off remarks urged 
that the round table group give careful 
consideration to how best accident and 
health companies can satisfy the public’s 
keen desire for these disability benefits. 
He referred to Statistical Report No. 13 
issued by the Conference, showing by an 
analysis of sickness claims that out of 
a total of 924,967 days of sickness ‘dis- 
ability, 99.48% of such disability was in- 
curred by all claims at the end of twelve 
months; 99.93% at the end of two years, 
and 100% by the end of three years. 

The report also showed that the du- 
ration of accident claims for similar pe- 
riods of twelve months, two years and 
three years, is, respectively, 99.75, 99.96 
and 100%. This analysis led him to say: 

“Notwithstanding the fact that this 
analysis represents but a small cross sec- 
tion of the business as a whole, the ques- 
tion naturally arises: If so few periods 
of disability run beyond one, two, or 
three years, why not continue to offer 
the insuring public policies that will du- 
plicate the life insurance company 
monthly disability contracts with re- 
spect to their non-cancellable and pay- 

















NOW IS THE TIME 
TO MAKE SURE 


Of your opportunities for growth. Where is there a 


better chance than with a thirty-one year old Com- 


pany offering both life and non-cancellable disability 


insurance. 


The payment of twenty thousand accident and health 


claims per year builds good will for Monarch Life 


Insurance. 


MONARCH 


LirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 











for-life provisions Suggestive answers 
are: 

“.. That ever present, variable factor 
known to all insurance managements as 
moral hazard; 2. Increasing agitation for 
larger and more adequate reserves on 
this class of coverage; 3. Unfavorable 
court decisions; 4. The disastrous experi- 
ence of life insurance companies, not- 
withstanding their limit of $10 per month 
benefits per $1,000 face of policy. With 
identical contractual provisions and the 
same insuring public, how can accident 
and health companies expect any differ- 
ent results than those experienced by 
life insurance companies, and doesn't 
any reputable and substantial accident 
and health company that fixes safe and 
reasonable limits on the length of time 
for which it will pay sickness or accident 
benefits give to the insuring public a 
full return for the premium paid ?” 





MacEWEN DEFINES ‘DEPRESSION’ 


D. C. MacEwen, Pacific Mutual Life, 
brought a laugh in his presidential ad- 
dress when he spoke of present condi- 
tions as “not so much a depression but 
the smallest boom we’ve ever had.” 


































“We Shield Millions” 


NATIONAL 
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30 Years 
of Healthy 
Growth 


National has just celebrated 
its Pearl Jubilee — passing 
its 30th milestone in a pro- 
gram of sane and_conserv- 
ative development that of- 
fers increasing opportunity to 
Shield Men. 


In 1902 
with a Home Office force of five 
and a Field force of less than 60, 
National began writing Indus- 
trial H & A in a territory lim- 
ited to three states. 


In 1932 

it stands first among all compa- 
nies writing Industrial H & A, 
seventh in Industrial Life, and 
among the 50 leaders in life in- 
surance in force. Its Field and 
Home Office forces number 
3,000, and it operates through 
125 offices in 21 states. 


It Pays to Be a SHIELD MAN 


INDUSTRIAL — ORDINARY 
CASUALTY 


The National 
Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Tune in on WSM 
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Interesting Personalities of 


H. & A. Conference Leaders 


Described by D. C. MacEwen as a 
“cosmopolitan body” the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference can also 
boast of as interesting a group of mem- 
ber company executives as is found in 
any organization in the business. Just 
to mention a few of them: 

W. (Tom) Grant, president, Business 
Men’s Assurance, Kansas City. Many 
of Tom’s old Conference friends think 
of him only as an accident and health 
man and a golf player, but his early ex- 
perience in different sections of the coun- 
try in active life insurance work estab- 
lished a foundation upon which he built 
the Kansas City Business Men’s Accident 
Association, later reorganized as an old 
line life insurance company. He was 
elected president of the Conference in 
1927 and since that time has been al- 
ways among the first to take the initia- 
tive in constructive steps for the good 
of the business. He still enjoys a good 
golf game, too. 

x * * 


E. C. Budlong, vice-president, Federal 
Life, who, in addition to being one of the 
best-known accident and health educa- 
tors in the mid-west, has three sons all 
in the insurance business and making 
good progress. He has missed but one 
meeting of the Conference in the past 
twenty-three years which is a_ record 
anyone would be proud to hold. In fact, 
he was its president for two terms, 1923- 
1924. In addition to being superintend- 
ent of agents in the Federal Life he edits 
a company house organ that is full of 
good “firing line” material. 

- <_* 


_ George R. Kendall, president, Wash- 
ington National, a native of Louisville, 
home of the Kentucky Derby, spent ten 
years as an agent, assistant superintend- 
ent and superintendent, with the Pruden- 
tial, gaining such a thorough knowledge 
of industrial life insurance in that 
ground-work training that he was well 
fitted to organize the Washington Life 
& Accident in Chicago, and later to con- 
solidate it with the Fidelity Life & Ac- 
cident of Louisville of which his brother, 
H. R. Kendall, was president. Mr. Ken- 
dall is past president of the Industrial 
‘Insurers Conference and always an ac- 
tive participant in the affairs of the 
Health & Accident Conference. 
* * * 


Dr. W. A. Granville is one of the most 
charming personalities of the Conference, 
For many years he was president of Get- 
tysburg College in Pennsylvania, and la- 
ter engaged in the health and accident 
business with the National Life, U. S. A. 
When the industrial department of that 
company was taken over by the Wash- 
ington Fidelity Dr. Granville became the 
educational director which position he 
still fills. He is the author of several 
Mteresting books and the Pennsylvania 
nsurance Primer. 

* * * 


Chester W. McNeill, president, Massa- 
chusetts Accident. Probably no member 
of the Conference has a more famous 
family background than “Chet” McNeill, 
Who now prepares for the Conference 
Presidency after a successful term as ex- 
cutive committee chairman. As Massa- 
chusetts Accident president he succeed- 
in rs father, C. Leonard McNeill, who 

urn succeeded the founder of the 
Fmd George E. McNeill, the grand 
d man of the Conference in its early 
ays, and who was not only one of the 
St friends organized labor ever had 


but had a monument erected to his mem- 
ory at Forest Hills, near Boston, by the 
labor people. Among other things he 
was father of the 8-hour law. 

12, * 


R. W. Faulkner, first vice-president, 
Woodmen Accident, comes of the famous 
Faulkner family of Lincoln, Neb. His 
company is regarded as one of the oldest 
and most successful mutual accident as- 
sociations in America. Young, aggres- 
sive, and full of ambition, he is known 
as an enthusiastic horseman. 

* * * 


Clarence O. Pauley, secretary, Great 
Northern Life, is known as an authority 
on accident and health claims and is 
president of the Chicago Claim Men’s 
Association. A prominent insurance at- 
torney once said about Mr. Pauley that 
he knew more law as it relates to acci- 


dent and health insurance than the aver- 
age lawyer. He never studied law but 
his experience with accident and health 


claims has marked him as an outstanding 


authority on claim matters. With this 
background and an abundance of com- 
mon sense he is regarded by the business 
as an executive of high ability and ever- 
present good judgment. He was Con- 
ference president in the 1924-25 term. 


* x * 


_ A. E. Forrest, president, North Amer- 
ican Accident, Chicago, is a veteran of 
forty-six years’ experience in the acci- 
dent and health field. During this long 
period he has adhered to certain funda- 
mentals in the business and as a result 
of sane and sound underwriting practices 
his company is now weathering the eco- 
nomic storms of the past two years with- 
out fear or trepidation. At Redlands, 
Cal, Mr. Forrest spends much of his 
time on an estate where he raises oranges 
and devotes considerable time to writing. 
In the past few years Mr. Forrest has 
given increased responsibility to George 
D. Manzelmann, his agency vice-presi- 
dent, one of the younger, progressive ex- 
ecutives in the accident and health field 


who is a member of the Conference ex- 
ecutive committee. 
. a < 

George W. Young, Jr., manager, claims 
department, Inter-State Business Men’s 
Accident, Des Moines, and member of 
the executive committee of the Confer- 
ence, has one hobby outside of the in- 
surance business. He is an authority on 
the history of the American Indian and 
maintains in his home in Des Moines an 
extensive collection of original articles 
made by the Indian. Most of his sum- 
mer vacations supplemented by other 
short trips are made among the Indian 
reservations of Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas, delving into tribal history of the 
Indians or collecting specimens of In- 
dian craftsmanship. 





EASTERN TURNOUT 

Among those who made the trip to the 
Health & Accident Conference conven- 
tion from the East were Chester W. Mc- 
Neill, Massachusetts Accident president, 
popular chairman of the executive com- 
mittee; John W. Powell, Loyal Protec- 
tive president; James W. Blunt, Monarch 
Life vice-president, and Paul H. Rogers 
and R. S. Hills, Massachusetts Bonding. 
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Consolidated Ind. In 
Casualty Field Only 


LIMITS SPHERE OF OPERATION 








Pres. A. B. Samuels Effects Economy of 
Operations and Increased Volume at 
Same Time; 5 Months’ Results 





With official approval having been giv- 
en by both directors and stockholders to 
the Consolidated Indemnity-Transporta- 
tion Indemnity merger, A. Bertram Sam- 
uels, president of the Consolidated, came 
out this week with a significant state- 
ment in which he tells why the Consoli- 
dated has ceased writing surety bonds 
and converted its business overnight in- 
to a casualty company. A new figure in 
company executive ranks, Mr. Samuels, 
a lawyer of considerable ability, has some 
definite ideas on the administration and 
coordination of casualty company activi- 
ties. Looking ahead he has come to the 
conclusion that the claim department 
looms up as the most important division 
of an insurance company and in an in- 
terview with The Eastern Underwriter he 
gives his reasons why. Says Mr. Sam- 
uels: 

Calls Surety Business Too Hazardous 


“My company has ceased writing sure- 
ty bonds because we are absolutely con- 
vinced that until such time as the banks 
lend assistance to contractors, and until 
the financial situation of our country re- 
solves itself into something more stable, 
the bond business is hazardous. And this 
is particularly true when surety bonds 
are written guaranteeing performance of 
contracts and for the completion of pub- 
lic works, and public and private build- 
ings. 

“Surety companies are not equipped to 
complete roads, dams, bridges or build- 
ings. The reason that the surety com- 
panies have had such a bad loss ratio 
during the last eighteen months is that 
the contractors, although they were hon- 
est in their endeavors to complete their 
contracts, were unable to finance them- 
selves between estimate and estimate, 
without the help of banks. Until this 
situation is cleared up, the surety com- 
panies in my estimation assume an un- 
due hazard for a very small premium. 

“We have converted our business over- 
night into a casualty company, concen- 
trating our writings in a very narrow 
territory. The major portion of it is be- 
ing done east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Mason-Dixon line. We have 
cancelled all our agencies and brokers 
west and south of these points. We have 
closed all our branch offices. Although 
our net volume for the first five months, 
after ceding cancellations and reinsur- 
ance, was $2,214,722, an increase over the 
same period in 1931 of $337,984, our en- 
tire surety volume is a little over $60,000 
—but that $60,000 was due only because 
of renewals which we could not help.” 


Management Coming to Fore 


Mr. Samuels is convinced that the 
casualty business for the next two years 
will be one of pure management; that 
return from investments is out of the 
picture for some time to come—nor can 
the business expect enhancement of se- 
curity values for some time in his opin- 
ion. More than the normal losses must 
be expected, he feels, because “we find 
that in times of stress people, who, in 
times of prosperity could not be both- 
ered with making claims for small sums, 
do so now because every dollar counts. 
Thus the loss expectancy must be great- 
er.” Mr. Samuels further points out: 

“Therefore, the business of running an 
insurance company must devolve about 
proper management—management which 
must be economical and highly efficient. 
Savings must be made at every angle, but 
savings must not be made at the expense 
of efficiency. That is why up to the pres- 
ent I have cut no salaries. I have mere- 
ly weeded out unnecessary lost motion 
and unnecessary employes. 


Increased Importance of Claim Dep’t 


“During the first five months of our 
operation in 1932, the Consolidated has 


saved more than $170,000 in expenses de- 
spite the fact that our volume has in- 
creased by more than $337,984 over a 
corresponding period of last year. We 
have concentrated our volume in such a 
narrow territory that we can handle our 
claims efficiently, expeditiously and eco- 
nomically. 

“IT have concluded that the most im- 
portant part of an insurance company 
is the claim department. Some other ex- 
ecutives may feel that the most impor- 
tant part of the business is the produc- 
tion, that the claim department is mere- 
ly an adjunct. I have reversed the proc- 
ess because I feel production will come 
to any sound company, that the cost of 
production is fixed; whereas the cost of 
claims and the cost of claim handling is 
variable. That is the end of the business 
where the company must concentrate all 
its efforts, where the savings can be 
made or extravagance will be rampant,” 

Referring to Transportation Indemnity 
merger, Mr. Samuels said: “We feel that 
the acquisition by the Consolidated of the 
Transportation Indemnity was a good 
move in the right direction. The merger 
was approved by the votes of more than 
two-thirds of the stockholders of both 
companies on May 3lst. We acquired 
new agents and’ good agents who were 


formerly with the Transportation, and. 


we acquired new business of very fine 
character.” 





LIBRARIANS TO HEAR WHITNEY 





Lake Placid Scene of Special Associa- 
tion Convention June 13-17; Insur- 
ance Group Session 
Albert W. Whitney, associate general 
manager of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, will ad- 
dress the insurance group of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association at its annual 
convention at Lake Placid June 13-17. 
This will be the twenty-fourth annual 
convention of the association, which in- 
cludes librarians and research workers 

in many lines. 

Other speakers of note are: James G. 
McDonald, chairman of the Foreign 
Policy Association, New York City, who 
will open the general session with 
“World Changes.” Robert S. Lynd, pro- 
fessor of sociology of Columbia Univer- 
sity and author of “Middletown,” a rep- 
resentative American community, who 
will speak on “Social Changes.” Floyd 
Parsons, engineer, editorial and maga- 
zine writer, will forecast the new indus- 
try and business trends. 

Ralph Foss of McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., and N. W. Barnes, lecturer, author 
and authority on marketing, will also 
have important places on the program 
which has been tuned to modern condi- 
tions and present day economic prob- 
lems. 

Laura G. Woodward, librarian of the 
Maryland Casualty, is head of the In- 
surance division of the association. 





$500 FINE FOR FRAUD 

Frank Murro, 19, of Paterson, N. J., 
who was convicted May 21 of conspiracy 
to defraud the American Surety, was 
fined $500 by Judge Joseph A. Delaney 
in Special Sessions Court. The youth 
was remanded to the county jail pending 
payment. 

Murro was convicted of the charges 
in activities of a ring allegedly headed 
by Dr. Samuel R. Lustberg, Passaic phy- 
sician, who is serving a three years’ pris- 
on term for his part. 





OKLA. COMPENSATION LOSS 

In Oklahoma last year casualty com- 
panies paid out in claims 50% more than 
they received in compensation premiums, 
it is indicated in Commissioner J. G. 
Read’s annual report. Premiums re- 
ceived totaled $1,844,158 as compared 
with $2,808,196 in claims, being the 
heaviest loss in the state’s history. A 
rate increase of 47.5% was granted last 
fall. 


U. S. F. & G. AGENT HONORED 

A. L. Bartley, Ladonia, Tex., agent of 
the United States F. & G, has been 
elected president of the Ladonia Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 





COMPENSATION ANOMALY 


Workmen Employed Three Days a 
Week Collect for Six Days When In- 
jured; Mich. Commission Stands Pat 
Unemployment, and the consequent 

practice of employing men for two or 
three days a week only, has brought out 
a peculiar quirk in the Michigan work- 
men’s compensation law. The statute re- 
quires payment to an injured worker at 
six times the daily wage, so that where 
the employe was working only three 
days a week he got compensation almost 
twice the amount of his true wages, pay- 
ment being on a two-thirds the weekly 
wage basis. 

Scores of requests have been made to 
modify the rule, at least for the pres- 
ent. The savings in compensation pay- 
ments, where a part-time reckoning per- 
mitted, would amount to $1,500,000 annu- 
ally, it has been estimated. The Michi- 
gan state commission, however, takes an 
entirely different view of the matter and 
points out, in addition, that no action 
along this line could be taken without 
legislative modification of the law. 

Some of the chief complainants at the 
present requirements are cities which 
have become large employers through 
their welfare departments but which 
have usually required only one or two 
days’ work weekly from recipients of 
public aid. 

An explanation of the commission’s 
attitude on the question follows in part: 
“The fundamental principle upon which 
compensation is based and upon which 
it has fairly and squarely stood since 
enactment of the law is the employe’s 
incapacity to work, not merely the loss 
of earnings but the loss of earning pow- 
er. Whether or not the injured em- 
ploye would have been afforded the op- 
portunity to exercise his earning power 
for six days in each week if he had not 
sustained an accidental injury, is a ques- 
tion which the commission cannot and 
should not be asked to solve.” 





NEW JERSEY INVESTIGATION 





Committee of Casualty Underwriters to 
Study Operation of Compensation 
Bureaus for Abuses 


An investigation of the work of the 
compensation courts of the state of New 
Jersey will be made by the Casualty Un- 
derwriters’ Association of that state, 
with the approval of Col. Charles R. 
Blunt, commissioner of labor. The in- 
vestigating committee of the association 
includes Byron Conklin of O’Gorman & 
Young, chairman; E. C. Graff, branch 
manager of the General Accident and 
W. C. Billings, secretary of the New Jer- 
sey Manufacturers’ Casualty. Walter A. 
Schaefer is president of the association. 

At a recent meeting of the associa- 
tion Col. Blunt discussed the work of the 
compensation bureaus and gave time to 
phases of their operation which are ob- 
jectionable to insurance men. Following 
this discussion the association asked 
Col. Blunt if a study by the association 
would be objectionable. Col. Blunt as- 
sented. Two years ago he himself ap- 
pointed a committee to inquire into com- 
pensation practices, and a_ considerable 
amount of “ambulance chasing” was dis- 
closed. The new investigation is to 
check up on this situation. Work will 
probably begin in the fall. 





BONDS WASHINGTON BUILDING 


The Aetna Casualty & Surety has 
signed a surety bond for $3,900,000 on 
the new Post Office Department build- 
ing to be erected in Washington, part 
of the new plan for Pennsylvania ‘Ave- 
nue. It will be seven stories high and 
cost $7,642,000. The premium on the 
bond is $90,000. It was placed by the 
Philadelphia office and part of the line 
will be reinsured. McCloskey & Co. of 
Philadelphia are the contractors. 





NEW DUTCH AUTO CO. 

A new automobile accident and lia- 
bility insurance company by the name 
of De Nederlandsche Onderlinge Mats- 
chapij for Autoverzekering has been 
founded with headquarters at Amster- 
dam. 


Lewis Observes 30th 

U.S. F. & G. Anniversary 
LUNCHEON PARTY IN HIS HONOR 
More Than 278 Years of U. S. F. & G. 


Service Represented by His N. Y. 
Branch Associates Who Attended 








Observing his thirtieth anniversary 
with the United States F. & G., Edward 
R. Lewis, co-manager of its New York 
office and vice-president of the company, 
was given a luncheon party a few days 
ago by his associates as a testimonial to 
his long and loyal service with the com- 
pany. With E. G. Babcock, assistant to 
the managers (Messrs. Oakley and Lew- 
is) as toastmaster the affair was attend- 
ed by Co-Manager Alonzo Gore Oakley, 
Assistant Managers W. H. Estwick, A. 
A. Jackson and Kenneth H. Wood; Gen- 
eral Counsel William J. McArthur, H. 
D. Combs, claims superintendent; A. J. 
Rowland, Brooklyn branch office man- 
ager, and Mr. Babcock, K. J. Mullen and 
C. E. Finken, assistants to the mana- 
gers. ’ 

Attesting to the long service records 
of Mr. Lewis and his associates in the 
United States F. & G. it is significant to 
note that the aggregate number of years 
spent in its employ by those at the lunch- 
eon is 278 years. Those present enjoyed 
the unique feature of appointment of 
proxies to speak on behalf of Managers 
Lewis and Oakley, although Mr. Lewis 
repudiated his proxy speech and then 
told the crowd what his proxy really 
meant to say. 


Highspots of Lewis’ Career 


Since June, 1902, Mr. Lewis has given 
continuous service to the U. S. F. & G, 
having first been its manager in Kansas 
City for the central western department 
and then Gulf department manager, lo- 
cating first in Houston and later in New 
Orleans. He was assigned to the New 
York City branch as co-manager in 1914 
and has made himself a popular figure 
along William Street. Among other 
things he is president of the Casualty & 
Surety Club of New York and chairman 
of the governing committee of the Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board of 
New York. 


J. S. Turn Honored 


(Continued from Page 31) 





York branch in casualty surety and mis- 
cellaneous lines. 

It was regarded as significant by Mr. 
Turn that the Aetna Life had prove 
itself financially equipped to stand the 
strain of one of the severest depression 
periods the world has ever experiencee, 
that it has carried on without having 1 
sell any securities to meet outgo and that 
it has a comfortable bank balance, I 
dicative of its strong cash position. He 
closed by saying: “When the business 
comes out of this difficult period I know 
that we will begin to enjoy production 
increases that will be very satisfactory: 


Honored in May, 1930 


This week’s anniversary recalls to mind 
that on May 1, 1930, Mr. Turns many 
friends staged a dinner for him eo 
ognition of his thirty-fifth anniversary 
in the business. It was brought out ; 
the time how he began his career a$ © 
local agent in 1895 in Scranton, bes 
made a resident manager of the ye 
States Casualty in 1900 and then — 
the Travelers for an active manager 
career which lasted up until 1914 wW : 
he was called by the Aetna Life to sent 
age its Philadelphia casualty busin’ 
The esteem with which he is held by ted 
home office was also publicly a 
in February, 1929, when President pond 
ard and associate officers came at 
from Hartford to attend a dinner 
which many complimentary, things 7 
said about Mr. Turn’s administratio > 
the New York branch as a separate u 
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Geo. E. Hayes, 40 Years 
In Surety Field, Dead 


WAS UNION INDEMNITY  V.-P. 





Highly Respected by Bonding Fraternity; 
Outstanding for His Interest in 
Suretyship Educational Work 





After a long illness during which he 
put up a valiant fight to live George E. 
Hayes, forty years in the surety business 
and vice-president of the Union Indem- 
nity in charge of its Eastern bondiny 
division, passed away last Sunday at his 
summer home at Belle Island, Conn. 
Ever since February Mr. Hayes had been 
away from his desk and although he was 
a very sick man he never gave up hope 
that he would return to active duty in 
the business that he loved so well. His 
friends, and they were legion, kept in 
close touch with him, and many of them 
attended his funeral on Wednesday at 
Holy Trinity Church, Westfield, N. J., 
to pay their last respects to his memory. 
He was 62 years old at his death. 

Not only was Mr. Hayes regarded as a 
seasoned underwriter and one who stood 
high in the respect of competitors as 
well as his immediate associates, but his 
educational advice to the younger men 
in the business made him widely known. 
Before being elected president of the 
Insurance Society of New York last year 
Mr. Hayes was for some years in charge 
of the Society’s suretyship courses, ar- 
ranging for each season’s program of 
study and lecturers. It was the type of 
work that meant real accomplishment to 
him and never was his pleasure greater 
than when “his boys” came through the 
course with satisfactory grades. His own 
constant desire for greater knowledge is 
shown by the fact that he worked his 
way through college and then law school. 

Placed High Value on Friendship 


The high value which Mr. Hayes placed 
on friendship was in constant evidence, 
one striking example of it being the 
“Who’s Who” photographic gallery of 
casualty-surety celebrities which has 
made his office one of the most inter- 
esting in the William Street district. It 
seemed to the writer that this was the 
hobby he liked best. 

Elected to the presidency of the Cas- 
ualty & Surety Club of New York in 
December, 1930, for a year’s term he 
proved an ideal leader, increasing the 
prestige of the club in many ways. Per- 
haps the dinner meeting which pleased 
him the most was the one at which New 
York Police Commissioner Mulrooney 
gave his straight-from-the-shoulder talk 
about criminals. He was also president 
of the Surety Underwriters Association 
of New York for two terms. 

Five years ago upon his thirty-fifth 
anniversary in the business close to fifty 
of New York City’s leading casualty- 
Surety executives staged a party for him 
at the University Club at which E. C. 
Lunt was toastmaster and W. B. Joyce 
and R. H. Towner the speakers. It was 
+ memorable occasion and attested to his 
ugh popularity in the business. 

: His Active Career 

A New Yorker by birth and educated 

n the public schools, New York Univer- 
sity and New York Law School, Mr. 
nb started his long insurance career 
. th the American Surety in 1892; six 
Years later he joined the United States 
eg G. upon the opening of its New 
oo ranch. When that company 
Ought the Lawyers Surety Co. in 1902 
ns tr. Hayes was made vice-president and 
seneral manager and continued in that 
he anal the company discontinued writ- 
78 Dusiness. He then returned to the 
ee ven G. as assistant manager at 

“ oe where he stayed until 1910. 
Al I Mr. Hayes became assist- 
the 1 anager of the New York office of 
oe assachusetts Bonding & Insurance 
the Mg sr there until he joined 
ory Reger gered in 1920, being a 
ankers & of the La Salle Fire and 
the illo ag ese Fire, members of 
: ‘ Securities gro in addi- 
ton to the Union ter ne tga wba 
ayes lived in Westfield, N. J., 


Mr. H 


S. S. Levy Views 
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icyholder claimant and reimburse every 
third party claimant the full value of his 
damages, for which assureds are “legally 
liable,” but should give those charged 
with the decision of what is or is not 
legal liability an opportunity to perform 
the functions of their office; let the the- 
ory of liability and fault prevail or else 
rewrite the policies so as to eliminate 
that present “theoretical element,” and 
charge what must then be wholly revised 
rates for the coverage afforded. 

Let the public know what is being 
done—let them know what to expect, 
and then, upon their failure to respond, 
the burden of increased rates and pos- 
sibly restricted policy forms will rest 
where it belongs. The public, as the San 
Francisco Examiner says, is “soaking” 
itself—yes, ultimately, but the present 
victims—the insurance companies—stand 
idly by and attempt to do the impossible. 
We cannot be just to our policyholders 
and at the same time meet the unwar- 
ranted demands of the world at large. 





for the past twenty years. About twen- 
ty-five years ago he married Miss Leone 
Williams of Tottenville, S. I., who with 
one son, Malcolm, survives him. 


J. W. Scherr Report 


(Continued from Page 34) 


presents very grave difficulties and in the 
opinion of your committee the companies 
should lose no opportunity to educate 
their agents and policyholders on this 
point. 


“Another type of legislation which is 
becoming quite popular, particularly in 
the southern states, is that in which 
heavy penalties and attorney fees are im- 
posed for failure to settle health and 
accident claims within a limited time af- 
ter proof of loss has been filed. Laws 
of this kind are calculated to place in 
the hand of unscrupulous lawyers a 
weapon which would be extremely dan- 
gerous to the claimants as well as the 
companies. 


“The matter of defending our business 
against this type of legislation was dis- 
cussed in the report submitted by your 
committee at the Washington meeting of 
the Conference last year. The executive 
secretary has been very active in keep- 
ing the members posted on the progress 
of the legislative activities of the states. 
The members of the Conference are 
urged to act promptly, through such 
channels as may be open to them, when 
the executive secretary calls their atten- 
tion to the obnoxious insurance bills 


ee — 


pending in their home state legislatures.” 
Public Relations 


Mr. Scherr emphasized that co-opera- 
tion between the commissioners and the 
Conference “should be given our closest 
attention.” He has been somewhat dis- 
appointed that the state officials have not 
gone along with the Conference on the 
plan of submitting proposed rulings to 
Secretary Gordon to get the benefit of 
the Conference’s counsel and advice be- 
fore putting them into action. He was 
pleased, however, to say that Mr. Gor- 
don has devoted considerable time to 
calling upon the commissioners and at- 
tending their gatherings, and in so doing 
“has undoubtedly accomplished much to 
bring about a friendly attitude on the 
part of the officials toward our business.” 

Owing to present business conditions 
Mr. Scherr felt it advisable that the 
suggestion made a year ago for an edu- 
cational campaign through distribution 
of a series of pamphlets by the member 
companies prepared by the Conference, 
be postponed. 





SAFETY COURSE FOR FOREMEN 


There were 238 foremen, superintend- 
ents and supervisors who took the one- 
week course of the Industrial Safety In- 
stitute of the Hudson County Safety 
Council, held in Jersey City. 














IN THE FIRST FIVE MONTHS OF 1932 
OUR-NET WRITINGS WERE 


$2,214,722.11 


AN INCREASE OF $337,984.76 OVER THE CORRESPOND.- 
ING PERIOD OF THE PRECEDING YEAR 


WE AGAIN THANK OUR MANY FRIENDS FOR THEIR 
LOYAL SUPPORT AND CONTINUED CONFIDENCE 


John F. Gilchrist, 
Chairman of the Board 
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A. Bertram Samuels, 
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D. C. MacEwen Reviews Progress 
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which came a set of agreements concern- 
ing uniform phraseology and standard 
underwriting practices applicable to that 
type of business. It is most commend- 
able that a group of Conference compa- 
nies writing substantially the same class 
of business can get together in a group 
meeting, and, after discussion in detail 
the technical points involved in policy 
phraseology and differences in underwrit- 
ing practices, work out a set of agree- 
ments tending to put the contract on a 
less competitive basis, which in the end 
will restore a great deal of confidence 
in the value of our accident and health 
policies on the part of our policyholders 
and as a result of this restored confi- 
dence, our business is bound to increase.” 
Although Mr. MacEwen_ doubted 
whether each single detail of these pro- 
grams can be concurred in by every un- 
derwriter he stressed that the basic idea 
behind this movement is that certain 
agreements can be reached by groups of 
companies concerning phraseology and 
underwriting principles, which will result 
in a better understanding of the busi- 
ness on the part of the public and cer- 
tainly will result in less rewriting of 
business by other companies. “This is 
the goal,” he said, “which every accident 
and health executive will agree should 
be attained and we must necessarily give 
and take in our individual ideas on some 
of the minor details for the sake of more 
uniformity in our policy contracts.” 


Formation of Sections 


At this point Mr. MacEwen sounded 
out the Conference membership on the 
possible need for the formation within 
the body and organized under its admin- 
istration, of sections to study the needs 
of particular classes of accident and 
health insurance or special departments 
of the business. Although not recom- 
mending definite action along this line, 
the speaker said that some consideration 
might be given to it after it has been 
determined that an actual need for for- 
mation of sections within the Conference 
exists He explained: 

“We would not want to duplicate in 
any way the work and activity being 
carried on by other accident and health 
organizations that are now functioning 
most efficiently. For example, there 
would be no possible need for a section 
to study claims since there already ex- 
ists an effective and large accident and 
health claim association—nor would there 
be a need of our companies who write 
weekly premium industrial insurance to 
form a section to study that particular 
type of coverage because of the existence 
of the Industrial Insurers Conference. 

“However, there may be certain de- 
partments, such as the monthly indus- 
trial division, group disability, or agency 
management, which have not an effective 
medium for the consideration of prob- 
lems of direct interest to their field and 
which might profit by the more inten- 
sive study of their problems through the 
medium of sectional meetings within the 
Conference.” 

Loss Ratios on Increase 

The fact that accident and health loss 
ratios of stock casualty companies have 
increased nearly 26% in the past four 
years and those of mutual accident com- 
panies (including sick benefit and burial) 
by more than 22% gave Mr. MacEwen 
considerable concern. He emphasized: 
“These figures are quite representative 
of our business inasmuch as they were 
based on premiums of over $216,000,000 
for each of the years enumerated and 
they present a situation, which if these 
losses continue to increase at the rate 
shown for the past four years, will be of 
alarming proportions. 

“It is true that we are passing through 
an unprecedented era of economic con- 
ditions which seriously affect our loss re- 
tios and a turn for the better in general 
business conditions will undoubtedly re- 





D. C. MacEwen Adieu 


Graciously did retiring President D. 
C. MacEwen refer to the pleasure he 
had had during the year in perform- 
ing the duties of his office, saying: 
“They have been made pleasant ones 
through the splendid and cordial co- 
operation and assistance received from 
the officers, various committees, and 
from the members of the Conference 
themselves. I want to extend my 
very sincere thanks at this time to 
each and every person in the Confer- 
ence who has so generously given of 
his time and ability in doing the work 
assigned and in contributing his al- 
lotted share to the successful work of 
the Conference. 

“I believe that the willingness of 
each Conference member to serve on 
committees and take part in its work 
and program characterizes the energy 
and aggressiveness which the Confer- 
ence has always shown. The need for 
intelligent co-operation with each oth- 
er has never been greater than it is 
today and this kind of action coupled 
with a persistant and unbounded faith 
in the business of accident and 
health insurance I am sure will guide 
us through the muddled and murky 
atmosphere of today to a golden dawn 
of tomorrow.” 











flect an improvement in our loss experi- 
ence. Nevertheless, many other factors 
enter into our mounting losses.” In his 
opinion there has never been a time in 
the history of the business when so care- 
ful a study of all of the factors which 
enter into its conduct is as necessary to 
be made as at the present time. 

By way of example the speaker men- 
tioned the increasing seriousness of ac- 
cidental death losses, that the two fac- 
tors contributing heavily to this loss 
were the automobile hazard and suicide 
Mr. MacEwen said very frankly that it 
was the accident company’s business to 
insure against the automobile hazard and 
that underwriting and rate-making fa- 
cilities should be adequate so as to in- 
sure a proper selection and provide pol- 
icy contracts for which sufficient pre- 
mium are charged to conduct the busi- 
ness sanely. 

As to the question of suicide, a hazard 
which has entered into loss ratios to a 
greater extent during the past year than 
for some time past, he made the com- 
ment that “whenever this form of death 
begins to make itself felt as a factor in 
our accidental death losses, it necessarily 
imposes a heavier responsibility on our 
claim departments because of the diffi- 
culties in determining border-line cases.” 


Don Carlos Address 


(Continued from Page 33) 





turn to work if he had no insurance in- 
come. 


The Psycho-Neurosis Risk 


“This brings to mind, also, an under- 
writing rule advised by phychiatrists— 
that is, never to issue or to renew acci- 
dent or health insurance on a risk once 
disabled by a psycho-neurosis. We are 
told such cases are never cured. The 
symptoms may be removed but that is 
only temporary. Basically and funda- 
mentally the risk is unstable. The next 
time his personal or business affairs are 
upset he will manifest some or all of the 
symptoms again. If you are interested 
in this point, please do not rely upon 
these hearsay statements, but inquire of 
competent authority. 

“Obviously, the claim man must first 
determine to which of the above classes 
the claimant belongs. An examination 
by a competent specialist may be neces- 


sary, but there must always be a rigid 
lay investigation. If he is a crook, the 
prescription is an iron hand; if a sappy 
soul, prayers; if a genuine disability, pa- 
tience, co-operation and understanding.” 


Handling of Claims by Agent 


This brought Mr. Don Carlos to a dis- 
cussion of how far and when the agent 
should handle claims, a question which 
has been bothersome to home office men. 
In his opinion it depends so much upon 
the separate field claim equipment, if 
any, of the company, the type of agent, 
and the varying amount and kinds of in- 
vestigation required in the claims, that it 
is impossible to subject it to rule. He 
pointed out, however, that the tendency 
“should be to relieve the agent of this 
responsibility and allow him to devote 
himself entirely to selling insurance and, 
in these times, trying to keep some of 
his business in force. This move has 
been resisted by many agents who have 
later praised the change upon finding 
that the claim man is dependable, cour- 
teous and fair. It has proved to be a 
relief not to have to serve two masters. 


“One of you has stated frankly that 

the agents in their zeal to give that com- 
pany a reputation for prompt payment 
of claims are inclined to be extremely 
careless in making settlements. Another 
says it is often a problem to sell the 
agent on the settlement that is made. I 
can understand the first statement, but 
not the second. If the settlement is in 
accord with complete and accurate claim 
facts, it will sell itself to any agent, 
other than one whose opinion is of no 
value. 
_ “Several independent adjusting organ- 
izations have now been developed. In- 
quiry will soon show whether such an 
agency in a given locality will serve your 
company’s needs and be as consideraate 
of the policyholders and agents as you 
wish.” 


Uniformity in Claim Blanks 


_ Mr. Don Carlos was critical of the an- 

tiquated, unsuitable claim blanks of many 
companies. Speaking about the need for 
improvement he said: “Except for the 
procedure used in collecting premiums, 
the claim blanks are the principal medi- 
um of direct contact between the com- 
pany and the public, from which the pub- 
lic gains its impression of the business 
policies and administration of an insur- 
ance company’s affairs and its considera- 
tion of the public to which it is indebted 
for its very existence. It is important, 
therefore, that these blanks be as brief 
as is consistent with the protection of 
the company’s interests and the gaining 
of only that information which is essen- 
tial to the settlement of the claim and 
proper statistical records; that there be 
no unnecessary duplication of informa- 
tion required from the various people 
who complete the blanks; and that no 
one completing all these blanks be put 
to any unnecessary trouble or expense in 
furnishing the claim information to the 
company.” 

Making brief reference to the trouble- 
some suicide claim under an accident 
contract he suggested: “Early and com- 
plete investigation, followed by a frank 
discussion with the interested parties and 
the use of sound judgment in effecting a 
settlement consistent with the dangers 
of each particular claim, is about all that 
can be done.” 

As a closing thought he urged that 
underwriters try to see “the chickens 
that come into the claim man’s roost” 
through the adjuster’s eyes and to take 
advantage of his judgment in re-under- 
writing the risk at the time of the claim. 





P. H. ROGERS HONORED 


A fine reception was given to P. H. 
Rogers, Massachusetts Bonding, at the 
convention in recognition of his new ca- 
pacity as chairman of the governing 
committee of the Bureau of Personal Ac- 
cident & Health Underwriters. 


CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS 


Late Members E. J. Faulkner, W. w. 

Dark, G. E. Tyrrell and R. J. Merril] 

Honored in Memoriam 

Several prominent members of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference who died during the year were 
paid tribute in the report of the resoly- 
tions committee, of which F. Edward 
Rushlow was chairman. 

Edward Jerome Faulkner, president of 
the Woodmen Accident, was first vice- 
president of the Conference in 1926 and 
1927 and a member of the executive com- 
mittee from 1929 until his death. “During 
his tenure of office he gave unstintingly 
of his time and energy and contributed 
much to the successful meetings of the 
conference,” the resolution said. Mr, 
Faulkner was intensely interested in 
health insurance and in 1916 he or- 
ganized the Central Health Co. 

W. W. Dark, president of the Indem- 
nity Life & Casualty of Indianapolis 
was secretary of the Conference from 
1921 through 1923. George E. Tyrrell 
was president of the Wisconsin Accident 
& Health of Milwaukee. Robert J. Mer- 
rill, president of the United Life & Ac- 
cident of Concord, had been for eight 
years insurance commissioner of New 
Hampshire. Regrets and sympathy were 
expressed by the Conference in the pass- 
ing of these leaders. 


Santa Claus Talk 


(Continued from Page 33) 


value life and property. Where the indi- 
vidual is of no economic consequence ex- 
cept as a unit in a mass, as in Russia, 
and where land and goods are held in 
common or subject to the whims and fan- 
cies of the political powers that be, there 
is no basis for insurance. Insurance, n- 
deed, protects the values created by men 
and women who work for themselves. 

“It is with this sort of a background 
that the institution of insurance is col- 
lecting premiums today on_ behalf of 
more than 70,000,000 policyholders and 
has agreed to pay them certain sums !n 
the event of the happening of the con- 
tingencies insured against. In order to 
maintain its solvency and carry out with 
precise fidelity its contracts, the institu- 
tion of insurance has invested more than 
$22,000,000,000 in the bonds and other ob- 
ligations of American governmental 
agencies and productive private enter 
prises. On of its chief dutics in this 
emergency is to protect these invest- 
ments so that the millions who depend 
upon insurance will be insured in fact 
as well as in name. 

Duty to Fight Bankruptcy 

“This duty is unlimited. It is not cot 
fined to making a judicious appraisemen 
of investments or to the guarding of them 
against burglars and embezzlers. It 
tends to seeing to it that the govert- 
mental agencies it has trusted do not be 
come bankrupt and that the private 
dustries to which they have mace loam 
are not confiscated to make a_ political 
Roman holiday. It is quite as essential 
that the insuring public be protect 
against wild-cat government as it !S = 
this same public be protected against t : 
investment of insurance funds in wil 
cat enterprises.” 


SOME FAMILIAR FACES ABSENT 


Confliction of Convention Dates Felt To 
Be One Reason; J. J. King Makes 
“Clearing House” Suggestion 
Chicago, June 6.—Many familiar ne 
ures were absent from the Health hie 
Accident Conference convention Im C : 
cago today, and it was thought that 
cause of these absences was tlic conflic! 
in convention dates this year. !n = 
John J. King, president, Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau, among those present, !5 working 
up interest in a movement to appoint a 
of the insurance journals as a ear 
house for convention dates so as t0 avol 
these conflicts in the future. 
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THE Law RELATING TO AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE is 
already well known as the first text book on a subject 
of constantly increasing importance. 


The First Edition, published in 1921, has been out 
of print for several years. It received commenda- 
tion from many high legal authorities. Many requests 
have been received for a new edition. 








SIMPSON 











The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance 


The new Second Edition cites and analyzes more than 1000 auto- 
mobile insurance cases and contains more than three times the amount 
of text contained in the First Edition. All the English and Canadian 
cases are included. 


Every phase of automobile insurance law is covered. The state- 
ment of the law necessarily includes many of the leading principles 
of insurance law generally. 


_ Where necessary, the essential facts of each case are stated in 
detail. 


The Second Edition is not a mere digest, but a treatise of 477 pages, 
arranged in 21 chapters, containing 380 sections. 


A Table of Cases and a comprehensive analytical Index facilitate 
reference. 


The book is the work of a legal author and editor of many years’ 
experience, for several years contributing editor of the American 
and English Encyclopedia of Law, Second Edition, and author, editor 
and translator of several legal text books. 


The following is one of many endorsements: 


“You may be interested to know that our people who have 
studied the book are most enthusiastic in their commendation 


of it.” 
PART I PART II 
Automobile Insurance Generally Matters Pertaining to the Different 
Chapter Kinds of Automobile Insurance 
I. Constitution of the Contract Chapter 
II. Construction of Policy XIII. Fire Insurance 


XIV. Theft Insurance 


III. Reformation of Policy XV. Collision Insuran 
y ce 


IV. Cancellation of Policy 


V. Notice and Proofs of Loss Es. Confiscation Insurance 
VI. Agents, Brokers and Adjusters XV Il. Transportation Insurance 
VII. Arbitration, Appraisal and IIT. Ldability Insurance 
Award XIX. Insurance Policies and Bonds 
VIII. Extent of Loss and Amount of ree Public Service 
Recovery —_— tia 
IX. Option to Repair XX. Compulsory Liability Insur- 
X. Representations and Warran- oe : 
ae XXI. Mutual and Reciprocal Com- 
7 panies and Associations 
XI. Subrogation Table of Cases 
XII. Actions and Defenses Index 
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That is why North America advertising stresses the 
danger to life inherent in the fire menace. 
See the North America advertisement in 


The Saturday Evening Post, June 18; The 
Literary Digest, June 11. 














